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THE NIAGARA CONFERENCE" 


HIS UNOFFICIAL CONFERENCE, the first of its sort, sponsored by 

the World Peace Foundation, the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 

national Peace and the Canadian Institute of International Affairs, 
marks a new era in the relations of Canada and the United States. Gone 
are the uncomplicated days of rhetoric about three thousand miles of 
undefended frontiers when the major preoccupation of both countries 
was to limit their entanglements outside the Western Hemisphere. 
30th nations are members of the alliance upon which the hope of peace 
and the survival of the free world depend and the United States is the 
inevitable leader of the alliance. 

But alliances, whether designed to wage war, or as, in the present 
case, to prevent it, were never easy. They are not easy today. Strains 
are inevitable and are in evidence. They are not absent in the relations 
between Canada and the United States. 

No doubt Mr. Pearson’s now famous Toronto speech was one of 
the reasons the sponsoring organizations decided to arrange the con- 
ference. It came as something of a shock apparently to many Americans 
to hear that Canadians were restive or critical of some aspects of 
American foreign policy. 

Leaving aside the noisy and habitual xenophobia of a section of the 
American press there was developing a widespread opinion in the 
United States that her allies, including Canada, were not pulling their 
weight, not only in Korea but also in their contributions to the defence 
of Europe. Above all, they lacked, or so it was felt, the proper sense of 
urgency about the Russian threat. Such an opinion was bound to aid 
those in the United States who scorned the whole conception of an 
alliance and who somehow managed to combine a degree of neo-isola- 
tionism towards Europe with a militant, go-it-alone enthusiasm for 
adventurous courses in Asia. 

On the other side of the picture, the allies of the United States, 
including Canada, viewed with alarm what they sensed to be an 
emotional impatience on the part of many Americans, in the face of the 
world-wide Stalinist conspiracy, which might dissipate the limited 
strength of the free world in side issues and might even precipitate the 
disaster which the alliance was formed to avert. 

Canada was the closest both geographically and in nearly every 
other sense of all the allies to the United States, but Canada was feeling 


more conscious than for many a year of difference with the United 


By a member of the Canadian Delegation to the Canadian-American Confer- 
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States. Canada had successfully asserted her independence of decisions 
made in Downing 


Ss 


Street. Within the Commonwealth a system of close 
and continuous consultation had been evolved. This system involved 
no formal commitments but frequently issued in essential unity on vital 
decisions. Was Canada now to find decisions made for her in Washing- 
ton without in some cases the minimum of effective consultation ? 

It was in these circumstances that the conference was held at 
Niagara Falls. Its purpose was to arrange a searching and candid 
exchange of views on mutual problems of foreign policy. The procedure 
was to bring together at each of two round tables for five days of dis- 
cussion ten representative Canadians and ten representative Americans. 
These round table discussions naturally spilled over into off-the-record 
conversation at meal times and in hotel rooms. The sponsors sought to 
make the delegations representative; up to a point they succeeded. On 
each side were government advisers and officials, politicians of varied 
hues, businessmen, trade union and farm representatives, newspapermen 


and academic (with no offensive connotation) experts in international 


Of course the sort of people who will make themselves available for 
five or six days of intensive discussions on international affairs are all 
in different ways and degrees apt to be informed and intelligent students 
of international affairs. Unfortunately the problems of a democratic 
alliance are not usually created by the informed and intelligent students 
of international affairs 

\t such a conference the French-Canadian is usually a liberal states- 


man who does not speak with the authentic accents of Ouébecquots 


separatism; the reconstructed Tory betrays no lingering traces of 
imperial fervour; the socialist mildly quotes the London Economist. The 
Republican is a disciple of Senator Vandenberg; the views of Senator 


Taft are scarcely heard—those of Senator McCarthy, thank goodness, 
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taken for granted by nearly all, if not all, of the delegates, American 
and Canadian. 

None disputed that the North Atlantic alliance was the core of the 
defence and security of the free world, nor that an alliance could never 
overcome the difficulties inherent in such an association without a sense 
of community and without mutual respect and confidence between its 
members. 

There was agreement that the ideal of collective security on a world- 
wide scale, embodied in the principles of the United Nations, must 
remain the overall objective even if it was rendered temporarily un- 
attainable by Soviet intransigence. 

It was generally accepted that Europe, and Western Germany in 
particular, was the area of decisive importance and that its loss to 
Soviet imperialism would swing the balance of power against the 
democratic world. 

It was also accepted as a vital objective of policy that Southeast 
Asia and India should be kept outside the orbit of communist power 
and in friendly intercourse with the Western world. This objective 
could only be attained if the friendship of the Western world was 
demonstrated by effective and substantial contributions of techniques and 
capital to aid these countries on the long road to higher living standards. 

There was also agreement that the overriding purpose of the North 
Atlantic alliance was and must be defensive: to build up strength so as 
to discourage the aggression that weakness might invite, and to prevent 
war rather than to win it. 

No one advocated a preventive war or suggested that policy should 
be based on the assumption that war was inevitable. No one doubted 
that, if war should come with Soviet imperialism despite all efforts to 
prevent it, Canada and the United States would be in it together without 
reservations or hesitations. 

It was when discussion got down to details that discrepancies of 
outlook and emphasis began to emerge. Discussion ranged broadly from 
Germany to Japan, from Korea to Iran, from European integration to 
more effective North Atlantic co-operation, from Formosa’s strategic 
significance to the rapid emancipation—at least so far as civil and 
political rights were concerned—of the Southern negro, from con- 
scription with its historic significance for Canada to the comparative 
burden of taxation in the two countries, from Nehru’s enigmatic 
eminence to problems of raw material allocation, from India’s sacred 
cows and multitudinous monkeys to the difficulty of formulating a con 
sistent foreign policy in a constitutional system devoted to the separation 
of Executive and Legislative powers. 

It would obviously be impossible in an article of this length to review 
the whole course of discussion. It would probably be best to concentrate 
attention on the points on which opinions seemed to diverge. 

The basic complaint of delegates from the United States was that 
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her allies—and Canada most conspicuously as the closest and friendliest 
of them—were quite content to see the United States bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of the burden of military operations in Korea. Canada’s 
contribution was thought to be too little and too late. Nor did it avail 
to reply that Canada’s attention was concentrated on the main theatre— 
Europe. Canada had not yet shown any great enthusiasm about fulfilling 
her share of the commitments under the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. 

The distinction, shared with Iceland, of being one of the only two 
countries in that alliance not to have any form of conscription for 
military service, the relatively small burden of taxation imposed for 
rearmament, the failure to apply price controls, the lukewarm and 
reluctant support for resolutions designed to line the world up against 
Chinese communist aggression, were all cited not so much in themselves 
but as cumulatively affording evidence of a lack of sense of urgency, a 
failure to respond adequately to the grim challenge of Soviet imperialism. 
It was gently hinted that Canada’s voice on policy decisions might be 
more influential if her contributions seemed to measure up more 
adequately to her capacity. 

Nor was it enough to point out that “when the chips were down” 
Canada would, as always, do her full share. The whole point was that 
now was the time to accept substantial and genuine sacrifices, so as to 
marshal effective strength which might prevent world war, before such 
a calamity demanded sacrifices on an infinitely greater scale. 

To this impeachment, courteously and moderately presented, Cana- 
dians pointed out several things occasionally overlooked in the United 
States. The major contribution that Canada could make and was now 
making to the strength of the free world was in the rapid development 
with the help of American capital—of raw materials, oil and iron ore 
for example. The lack of supplies threatened to cripple the whole 


rearmament effort and economic well-being of the Western world. 
Large-scale development imposed a tremendous strain on manpower, 
materials and capital. Was some emotional desire for equality in blood 
sacrifice to prevent Canada making the most effective possible contri- 
bution to the strength of the Western alliance ? 

Canada’s contemplated rearmament programme, as it got underway, 
would impose serious exchange difficulties as many component parts 
had to be purchased from the States with U.S. dollars. Only a sub- 
stantial increase in the purchase of military supplies in Canada by the 
United States could reduce the balance and prevent an exchange crisis 
that would threaten empolyment and living standards in Canada. 


Canada’s historical background should be recalled. Canadian unity 
depended upon effective co-operation between Canada’s two main racial 
groups. In the past, French Canada, clustered tor three hundred years 
around her church steeples, had a deeply-rooted isolationism which was 


essential to the preservation of her religion and culture in an environ- 
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ment in which they were in a minority. French Canada had consistently 
opposed involvment in Britain’s “imperial wars” which seemed to 
concern Britain and not Canada. In two world wars Canadian unity 
had been seriously imperilled on the controversial issue of conscription. 
French Canadian opinion under the impact of world events and the 
leadership of such men as the late Ernest Lapointe and the present Prime 
Minister of Canada had travelled far. On the outbreak of a new major 
war, conscription would probably be adopted at the beginning without 
serious opposition. To seek in peacetime to override the strongly held 
antipathy of nearly half of Canada to conscription would impair rather 
than assist a maximum contribution from Canada. 

The relatively slight interest in the Far East historically experienced 
in most of Canada was contrasted with the long history of American 
involvement in the Far East. 

Nor, it was said, should any figures indicating comparative sacrifices 
as between Canada and the United States, unsatisfactory as such com- 
parisons always were, disregard the substantially lower standard of 
living out of which the sacrifices would have to come. American 
reproaches did not fall too pleasantly on the ears of Canadian workers, 
many of whom worked for companies wholly owned by American com- 
panies, at considerably lower wages and lower labour standards than 
the same companies paid and allowed to their American counterparts. 

Perhaps the American request for greater Canadian effort and sense 
of urgency was most powerfully reinforced by a Canadian delegate who 
pointed out that while both Canada and the United States might be 
able to carry the load of rearmament without serious effects on an 
already high standard of living, the European members of the alliance 
were not in such a happy situation. There was danger in pushing Europe 
too far towards rearmament in disregard of considerations of economic 
efficiency and social justice. Conditions might well arise which made 
the continuance of the Marshall Plan necessary and called for fresh 
sacrifices from North America. Should not the leaders of both our 
countries be doing more to bring home to their people that they must 
make real sacrifices themselves to lighten the inevitable burdens on the 
European masses? Canadian delegates at this conference at least cannot 
have failed to be impressed that they must search their consciences to 
determine whether their actions in support of the free world have 
matched their words. 

The Canadian criticisms centred around the inconsistencies of Ameri- 
can policy, the lack of adequate consultation with the allies of the United 
States, the oversensitiveness of the American public to external criticism 

often admittedly unjust—in contrast to a lack of sensitiveness about 
the feelings of her allies and potential allies. 

The situation in the Far East naturally came in for particular 
attention. The insistence on the importance to the defensive strategy 


of America of the island of Formosa, about which Canadians were 
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skept i] led SO the. felt To the lavine dk V1 oO! rigid poli S trom 
which there could be no retreat without loss of prestige. It tied the 
United States to a policy which would for the indefinite future ensure 


the hostility of the new China and force her even more firmly into active 
independence upon the U.S.S.R. Not that any Canadians urged the 
immediate surrender of Formosa to the Chinese communists or th 
immediate admission of Ked China to the United Nations under the 
pressure of aggression. They tended nevertheless to deplore policies 
which would make it utterly impossible to detach China from its alliance 
with Russia. It was recognized that the administration had firmly 
opposed the policies advocated by General MacArthur which had 
caused such consternation among the allies of the United States. How- 
ever, such statements as the recent speech of Dean Rusk on Far Eastern 
affairs, despite official denials of any change in policy, seemed to indicate 
that the administration had at least to some extent adopted something 
of MacArthurism; for it seemed to give support to the utterly discredited 
régime of Chiang Kai-Shek. Such a policy, it was felt, would success- 
fully alienate the whole of Asia. 

The attitude of many Americans to Nehru and India was shocking 
to Canadians. There seemed to be bitter resentment because Indians 
instead of regarding the United States with gratitude for its sympathy 
expressed chiefly in the form of newspaper articles—in India’s struggle 
for independence now looked on the United States with almost sullen 
suspicion as “imperialist.” Nehru’s leadership of Asian nations in the 
refusal to be associated with the Western nations against the Soviet 
power bloc was also regarded with resentment. Canadians seemed to 

] 


feel differently. The transformation of the Commonwealth by the ad- 


mission of India, Pakistan and Ceylon had created a measure of sympathy 
for the problems facing the new leaders of Asia and a readiness to be 
patient until the real identity of interest between these leaders and the 
Western world became more clearly reflected in their words and policies. 
After all, India represented a degree of stability in South Asia—an area 


of tremendous strategic importance—and when one thought of Bao Dai, 
Chiang Kai-Shek and Syngman Rhee, Nehru’s stature could be regarded 


1 


in true perspective. Why should North Americans, who for some years 
| 


1 7 ‘ ‘ 
he world made a good deal 


after the threat of Nazism overshadowed tl 
out of the word neutrality, view with despairing bitterness Nehru-trality 


1 


in the pre sent Crisis‘ 


The whole subject of economic aid to raise the living standards « 
underdeveloped countries was fully canvassed. The tremendous obstacles 
were touched on—dAsia’s explicable suspicions of the Westerner, the 


lack of administrative efficiency, the sometimes corrupt political and 


social systems, the flood of babies, the enormity of the whole task and 
the competitive claims on money and manpower of economic aid on the 
one hand, and military preparedness on the other. It was nevertheless 
the conclusion of most of the delegates, Canadian and American, that 
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substantial aid in the form of technical and capital assistance was 
necessary on a scale not vet accepted either by public opinion or govern 
ments in Canada or the United States. Such aid was required less for 
the immediate results it could produce than as an earnest of a genuine 
friendship, which could over the long decades and centuries be decisive 
in bringing the peoples of Asia out of poverty and hunger 

Some of the delegates felt that the United States and Canada were 


in danger of missing the boat by over-emphasizing the importance of 
military defence and overlooking the vital considerations of morale and 


psychology involved in economic aid, which the communists, for all 


their supposed devotion to a materialist philosophy, never neglected 
\ comparison between the readiness of Congress and Parliament to 
approve tremendous defence estimates with their reluctance to do much 
about the Colombo Plan or Point Four indicated a lack of balance. 

An interesting suggestion was that Japan’s industrial production 
might be usefully integrated into the Colombo Plan. Japan, restricted 
by events in her national markets in China and not welcomed too readily 
over tariff barriers into the markets of the West, might be financed to 
provide the light industrial goods required to raise production and 
living standards in Southeast Asia. 

In respect to Europe, no clear-cut differences emerged. Most Cana- 
dians looked with less than enthusiasm on American ideas for political 
and economic integration of Western Europe which they thought to be 
both impractical in the immediate future and of doubtful value. If there 
was to be closer collaboration both military and economic in the Western 
world—and there must be—Canadians not unnaturally preferred to see 
it within the framework of the North Atlantic community. Similarly 
Canadians tended to attach importance to Article Two of the Treaty 
pledging mutual economic co-operation between the Treaty nations. 
Americans seemed to regard this article as pious verbiage or, as some- 
one put it, as a little holy water scattered over the naked security pro- 


he pact. In the light of raw material difficulties and the 


~ 


visions of t 
importance of co-ordinated plans to deal with it and with the danger 
of inflation, the Canadian assessment of the possibilities of this article 
seems more realistic 
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[here was complaint ota tendency on tne part ot American policy 


1 


makers to conduct a series of internal « 


lebates on policy decisions and 


then to announce these decisions to their allies. For instance, Mr. 

\cheson had “sprung” the programme for the inclusion of German 

military units in the North Atlantic defence forces without first exploring 
i 


the attitudes of the allies who were vitally affected by this momentous 


decision. 
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A conference at which these sources of disquiet are candidly dis- 
cussed in a friendly and informal manner cannot but be helpful. They 
enable fears to be put in proper proportion and justifiable criticisms 
to be exchanged without offence. A Canadian delegate may be pardoned 
the reflection that this conference illustrated the important part that 
Canada may play in the democratic alliance. Canadians know that the 
American governmental system is here to stay and works despite what 
they think to be its imperfections. They know the soundness of Ameri- 
can objectives and that Americans have grown in a remarkable way to 
meet the challenge of leadership thrust upon them. Their own experi- 
ence of helping to develop in the Commonwealth a system of co-opera- 
tion between nations with different backgrounds, regional interests and 
outlooks has given them an object lesson in methods of consultation 
and co-operation. Canadians may be permitted to feel that their friend- 
ship and admiration for the United States can be usefully employed, not 
only in frank criticism of American attitudes and policies when occasion 
seems to require it, but also as staunch advocates to the other allies of 
the essential soundness and sanity of basic American attitudes. Some- 
times Canadians feel that the expression of their opinions may be unwise 
because they may weaken the very elements of American opinion with 
which they agree, represented for example at the present moment on 
the whole by the administration, by seeming, through outsiders, to take 
sides in domestic differences. Surely however the frank and dispassionate 
statement of Canadian views, when they differ from those of Americans, 
will in the long run help rather than hinder the eventual strengthening 
of the alliance. 

This conference was in a sense an experiment. It may be the first 
of a series of similar unofficial conferences. This writer would like to 
express a conviction that such conferences are of very great value. 
Their direct influence on policy may well be negligible. However, they 
afford an opportunity for the building of that sense of community 
founded on the frank facing 1 


the strength of the Western alliance must depend. The minds of leaders 


yr and discussion of differences upon which 


ot public opinion are permeated and penetrated with a new understanding 





of the difficulties and outlooks of their allies 

he Western world is in great peril. It faces a challenge of deey 
implications. An alliance has been formed to meet the challenge. To 
make the alliance work a sense of purpose and mutual respect must be 
based on the recognition not only of shared fears but of shared aspira 
tions. Personal cor across the sometimes 
superficial barriers part to play in the 
building of a genut [he United States in 
assuming the respor do well not to ne; 
the opportunities that conferences such as Niagara afford of building 
that conimunity with her allies by informal as well as fort eans 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


The International Conference Committee, 
composed of the representatives of the 
three sponsoring organisations and the 
Canadian and American rapporteurs and 
press officers, will publish a book report 
on the Conference in the fall. The book 
will contain a summary of the round 
table discussions, the personal assessments 
of rapporteurs, and the keynote addresses 


of the Canadian and American groups 











THE SCHUMAN PLAN AND GERMAN 
REVIVAL 


Lionel Gelber * 


OULD THE UNITY of Europe add to the unity of the West or 
detract from it? To answer that question is not as easy as we 
might at first imagine. For there are all kinds of unity, some 

good, some bad. The free world has been unanimous in welcoming a 

political innovation such as the Council of Europe; the impetus given to 

European Recovery Pro- 


European economic co-operation by the 
the Atlantic Alliance 


gramme; the common action in defence which 
envisages. Yet British diffidence towards the Schuman Plan indicates 
that a semi-continental unity which is overdone may serve only to undo 
the wider unity of the Atlantic region. 

Which would be better for the West—a European union of which 
a Franco-German industrial combine is the economic core, or a per- 
petuation of that Atlantic partnership which was twice an agent of 
victory and whose role is not yet finished? For we cannot have both; 
it must be the one or the other. The recalcitrance of the British, when 
the Schuman Plan was announced, drew more fire from the United 
States than from France herself. Yet without promptings from Washing- 
ton the French might never have put the Entente under so unexpected 
a strain. Franco-British disaccord over the Schuman plan was thus, 
at bottom, an Anglo-American quarrel. Yet the friendship of the 
English-speaking peoples, with their many household rifts, is tested and 
tried. A Franco-German industrial pool, to absorb the impact of a 
German productivity which postwar Allied policy itself has fostered, 
would be a gamble of hope against experience 

How is it that the United States was eager, so soon after VE Day, 
to take that risk? Americans bicker over where they went amiss in 
Kast Asia. But towards Western Europe, as passage of the European 
Recovery Programme and the Atlantic Alliance generally attest, there 
has been a larger degree of bi-partisan agreement. Nor has the cultiva 
tion of West Germans or the establishment of the West German State 
been a subject of serious discord within the Congress. Yet, as the two 
world wars of the twentieth century ought to have demonstrated, no 
Administration policy needed a closer or more minute scrutiny. And 
this it did not get. 
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In the light of East-West antagonism an intelligent Opposition 
would, for example, have supported the European Recovery Pro- 
gramme, the North Atlantic Security Pact and mutual arms assistance. 
But without the most searching consideration of all possible consequ- 
ences, the favourable together with the unfavourable, there would have 
been no blank cheque for a precipitate German rebirth, nor for schemes 
of European union through which a resurgent Germanism is to be 
curbed and held. Bismarck brought together the various sections of 
the modern warrior Reich. To maintain peace, its break-up and regroup- 
ing was, with the assent of Generalissimo Stalin and the more hesitant 
British, sponsored during the war by President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
himself. This cardinal fact was, however, not divulged at Potsdam but 
only in post-war memoirs when the German revivalists of Washington 
and Frankfurt were in full ery. Did the East-West schism compel so 
early a shift? The contrary may be the case. At Potsdam, moreover, 
the post-war cleavages which are now cited to excuse that drastic shift, 
had scarcely begun. Yet the Opposition uttered no word of dissent. 
It endorsed uncritically Administration policy instead. 

And from that policy stems American support of the Schuman Plan. 
When the British balked at it a few irate Senators, cracking their 
golden whip, even threatened to withhold dollars from Britain herself. 
The root cause of this Atlantic dispute, Entente and Anglo-American, 
was the course the English-speaking Powers had pursued in Germany. 
Yet a proposal that Congress investigate what has been done there was 
quietly shelved. 

For let us not delude ourselves. [Incompatibility between controlled 
and uncontrolled economies was not the only reason for British rejec- 
tion of the Schuman Plan; on it a non-Socialist Government would 
also have had to turn thumbs down. Not that the Paris-Bonn project 
blessed, presumably, from Washington sight unseen—is in every respect 
one destined to liberalize international trade; from it all cartel features 
would first have to be eliminated. Nor did Labour Ministers always 
slow up the free exchange of money and goods; to the European Pay- 
ments Union, which the United States herself inspired, they also 
acceded. Yet the Schuman Plan, as originally enunciated, went far 
beyond that sort of limited economic unity; only as the industrial heart 
of a wholly federalized Western Europe can the coal-steel pool accomp- 
organized, with its 


lish its Franco-German purpose. And a Europe s 
supra-national authority over the entire national life of its constituents, 
the British could never enter. For what fundamentally Britain has had 
at stake is her historic position as a Great Power—not the structure of 
a society but the society in itself. 

East-West difference are more than ideological. So too, this Atlantic 
dispute over the organization of Europe goes deeper than any ideological 
feud between the rival doctrines of socialism and capitalism. After 
World War I the French statesman, Aristide Briand, suggested a 
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United States of Europe; after World War II, another French states- 
man, Robert Schuman, brings forward an economic plan which is the 
first concrete step towards the fulfilment of his predecessor’s famous 
inspiration. But before the first step is taken we ought to foresee where 
the second and third will lead. There can be no West European federa- 
tion whose independent components do not merge their national 
sovereignty into a larger, semi-continental sovereignty. Each subordinate 
member-State must therefore divest itself of any exterior connections 
it may have; the British, the French, the Belgian, the Dutch, the 
Portuguese colonial dependencies can belong only to a European federal 
union or to the United Nations as a whole. Nor, as part of a European 
sovereignty, would there be any way for a federated Britain to retain 
her unique association with other sovereign countries of the Common- 
wealth or they with her. A Schumanized or federalized Europe will 
thus split the Commonwealth asunder. At a time of peril and among 
the few durable factors of world stability, it would, in other words, 
dissolve a going concern for a venture that is highly speculative. The 
overseas affiliations of the United Kingdom were, moreover, an 
inestimable boon when, not long ago, all else seemed lost; when, as 
sritain resisted the German fury for an entire year alone, she did much 
to preserve our free world order. And they are still a mainstay of her 
stature as a Great Power. 

Canada, too, is an important member of the Atlantic Alliance and 
other non-Asian partners of the Commonwealth will, in an emergency, 
range themselves alongside it. Yet, upon countries such as Canada, 
British integration into a Schumanized Europe might have a very 
adverse effect. For Britain would have to relinquish any preferential 
trade arrangements with other parts of the Commonwealth, Occidental 
and Oriental, if her national sovereignty were to be fused with an 
overriding European federal sovereignty. And that is not a result we 
should welcome. Depression in Commonwealth lands overseas con- 
tributed heavily to the world slump of the nineteen thirties; the same 
cycle—unless a federal Europe can provide some adequate trade sub- 
stitute for intra-Commonwealth tariff preferences—may recur. And if 
the Canadian economy goes into a downward spiral, such a decline 
would be felt in the United States first of all. She has larger investments 
in Canada than in any other foreign country; by robbing a Common- 
wealth Peter to pay a European Paul she may only do harm to herself. 
There is, moreover, the service which Britain, as banker of the sterling 
bloc, renders world trade—one which the United States herself will 
not or cannot take over. For global is as global does and to unify 
Western Europe at the expense of other interrelated associations 
Entente, Commonwealth, Anglo-American—may be to hinder and 
contract rather than facilitate and expand the unity of the West. 

The bases of British power are Atlantic and world-wide. Continen- 
talism may be no more a solution in Europe now than, for a century and 
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a half, it was in North America. The gods on Olympus might laugh 
when American isolationists, past and present, chide as isolationist 
efforts by the British to reconcile with each other their European and 
overseas commitments. Never again will Britain be as strong as she was. 
But as a matter of enlightened self-interest we ourselves should want 
her to be as strong as she can be. When her power is misused we have 
a right and a duty to protest. Yet that right and that duty are in them- 
selves a tribute to what can still be a great world role. 

Why did the French, ever suspicious of Germany, adopt a contrary 
policy which assumes German good faith? The economic recovery and 
military security of France depend, as never before, on the firm support 
of the United States. Paris concluded no doubt that it had more to lose 
by holding out against Washington than, as the Americans desired, 
by embracing Bonn. And so we get the spectacle of the French, bled 
white in the first world war, and knocked out in the second, assuring 
us that by some mysterious federal alchemy they have discovered 
overnight how to transmute the base metal of an obdurate German 
nationalism into genuine pan-European gold. Nor is it only the dread 
Teutonic spectre across the Rhine which they have feared; the real 
danger is that when fully resurrected it might consort with a still more 
ominous one across the Elbe. West European union to prevent a Russo- 
German reunion—such was the motive which, under American pressure, 
goaded the French into their dramatic volte face. Theirs is a striking ex- 
emplification of the classic theory that if you can’t lick ’em, join ’em. 

Europe’s need of military and economic unity is manifest. But poli- 
tically its outright federalization would be a leap in the dark. Against 
Eastern tyranny, the strength of Britain has, in two German wars, been 
a cornerstone of Western freedom. Do we throw over a sure thing for 
sO unsure an experiment? Europe in combination with Britain can 
achieve a measure of workable unity; without her the genuinely demo- 
cratic elements in a federal union would be less safe than before. Between 
the rearmament boom and a federalizing project such as the Schuman 
Plan we are in for the maximum redevelopment of German steel—that 
bedrock of Teutonic military power and diplomatic intransigence. And 
of this process even the economic outcome might not be as beneficial 
as it would seem. Britain, for one, may be unable to compete. And if 
that happens we shall have done more than retard a recovery on which 
we ourselves have spent a lot. The security of our whole Atlantic 





world will be in a worse shape than it was. 

In East Asia, too, the maximum development of German steel might 
have consequences we shall yet regret. For the German steelmasters, in 
accordance with the strategic traditions of the German Right, may, 
with their steel surplus, turn to those vast Sino-Soviet markets which 
Moscow alone can provide. Over the menace of a Communized Asia 
we are all apprehensive. Yet it is with the resources of the Ruhr- 
Rhineland complex that the Sino-Soviet power might, in its own image, 
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best indust e the r fast. Responsibilit or the setback to 
American policy in Asia may be a topic of bitter debate. But 1f Sine 


Soviet rule is fortifed there with the aid of German heavy industry, 
the blame will be less difficult to apportion. A bi-partisan American 
policy which reunified and rehabilitated the West German Republic 
may prove more self-defeating in distant Asia than anything done or 


left undone by the United States on the spot 


But if all the foregoing objections could be waived, there 1s. still 
no reason to believe that the defence of the West itself would be 


improved by the sort of federal unity which the Schuman Plan fore 


shadows. To assess the defensive value of a federalized, Schumanized 
. > . 7 1 } . 1 
or Third Force Europe, we shall have to spell out its strategic implica 


tions. Pacifism was discredited by Axis aggression. Our uneasy atomic 
truce has, however, reawakened it. Could Europe, by disentagling 
herself from both East and West, by setting herself apart from the 
Atlantic Alliance, now purchase physical immunity? A neutral Third 
Force, rather than face the horrors of an atomic onslaught, mig} 

preter to surrender its liberty to a Soviet invader. But no suct 
would be open to it. On its own soil, Third Force Europe, so far from 
debarring hostilities by others, must, by undermining our common 
Atlantic front, bring them nearer. To air-atomic bombardment North 
America is also vulnerable. But we are not as directly exposed to it 
and with us the scars of world war were never so grievous. Yet from 
Hitler, as from Wilhelm II before him, we have learned that we 
cannot be both neutral and free; peace by power is a lesson as valid 
now as then. Third Force escapists may have hit upon some other 


formula. But unless they have, their ideas testify not so much t 


Kurope’s own defensive capacity as to that returning vitality which a 
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close link with North America alone can generate. For it is the security 


of unneutrality which has allowed Western Europe to indulge in idle 
dreams of remaining neutral. 

To a full-scale Soviet advance the strength that Western Europe 
alone can muster would be no barrier. Under General Eisenhower, 
however, a stouter local defence by the A 


t 
North American—is now being prepared. But at bottom what counts is 


lantic Allies—European and 


that aggression upon Western Europe will evoke the ultimately pre- 
ponderant power of the entire West. And if a Third Force derogates 
from such power, if it diminishes thereby our joint ability to resist, 
aggression itself is more likely to occur. 

Underpinned by a Franco-German industrial union, a European 
federation might thus plan for prosperity at the cost of security. Today 
the safety of Western Europe rests on transatlantic rather than 
continental power; and that transatlantic power Western Europe may 
supplement but could never do without. What this means our occupa- 


tion armies in Germany have illustrated. Assigned to impose a victor’s 
writ, they have been discharging another, even bigger task. Once the 
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Russian juggernaut rolls on toward the Rhine, they could not halt it. 
But to sweep away the armies of the West would be instantaneously 
to summon up on land, at sea and in the air that world balance, headed 
by the United States, through which an irretrievable balance of Euro- 
pean power is slowly being replaced. At Berlin and at softer spots 
in the ramparts of the West, sleepless probings by Russia will not stop. 
The inner lines of her Eurasian power allow her to alternate pressure 
upon the Occident and the Orient. And from Korea the United States 
has now perceived that her preoccupations do not cease when her 
occupations are abandoned. 

Asia nevertheless is still too backward to be, in any global contest, 
the main zone of decision. Between the free world and the Russian 
sphere, the line is demarcated by the armies of the West stationed in 
Western Germany. Behind them in turn begins the screen of defence, 
meagre in actuality, massive in potentiality, which the atom bomb and 
American strategic air power represent ; one which permits the Atlantic 
Allies in both Western Europe and North America itself to rearm 
unmolested. Peace by retaliation may not be the peace for which we 
long and pray. But if a federalized or Schumanized Third Force Europe 
stays aloof that would deprive us not only of human, material and 
strategic assets; it must rob Atlantic power of immediate, landbased, air 
access to some of the vitals of Russian power. To reduce a counter- 
vailing threat of air or air-atomic reprisal from the West is to make 
still more precarious our truce with the East. And if it does that— 
if the onset of war is hastened by it rather than averted—a Third 
Force will be the first victim of its own endeavour to be neutral. 

In normal circumstances as West Germans, under either Atlantic 
or pan-European auspices, cast off other Allied servitudes, their rising 
nationalism would anyhow find occupation armies hardest of all to 
stomach. But for the moment cross-currents are stronger than the 
stream itself. German opinion is torn between the sentiment of neutrality 
and the demand, engendered by Sino-Soviet aggression in Korea, that 
to repel an invader the occupying forces of the West be increased. And 
to this latter demand heed is being paid. Yet, since the United Nations 
reverse in Korea, West Germans have doubted our ability to come to 
their rescue; afraid of being left in the lurch, they have been reluctant 
to commit themselves to the defence of the West. Nor were they likely 
to show more enthusiasm in this regard as Moscow refused to accept 
or tolerate their rearmament. But what did American legislators and 
policymakers really expect? Towards German revival and European 
organization they have proceeded on the singularly wishful hypothesis 
that their West German protégés will tend automatically to march with 
us. In the short run West Germans themselves may not want to be 
penalized by Russia on our behalf. In the long run their interests and 
ours have never been the same. 

\Western Germany has her eastward trredenta—only in collaboration 
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with Moscow can she repossess land and brethren now in its grip 
Some European capitals may suspect that the West Germans, rearmed 
and with us at their back, will strive through an anti-Soviet war to 
recoup their losses in the east. Yet once they have thrown off Allied 
fetters, it may be simpler for them to fulfil national ambitions by looking 
not to Washington but to Moscow for support. War might then come 
but after, and not before, West German power will have shifted to the 
other side. Within the Bonn Republic German militarism, since the 
fiasco of its recent Nazi phase, is under an eclipse. Yet what matters 
in the world equilibrium as a whole is not the few divisions which 
West Germans could now furnish, but the total economic strength of 
which we ourselves have rendered them more and more free to dispose. 

Nor is the Soviet denunciation of West German rearmament sur- 
prising. The war industries of the Ruhr and the Rhineland could, at 
this point, lend strength to the West; and whenever there is any prospect 
of that Russia will not acquiesce supinely. But by one who warned 
against a Nazi-Soviet pact when it might still have been forestalled, 
Bonn-Moscow antipathy cannot be deemed fixed or immutable. Russian 
intimidation is, as Voltaire said when the English hanged Admiral 
Byng, pour encourager les autres. The Kremlin, by presenting its bill 
in advance, does not only inform the Atlantic allies and the Bonn 
Republic of the price they may have to pay for any close military link- 
age; it tells West Germans where a less costly bargain can be struck. 
Russians and Germans have, after all, always oscillated in their relation- 
ship between threats and blandishment, between coercion and concilia- 
tion. Failing in one tack they may try another and even as they appear 
to clash on the surface they might converge below. 

It is because the East has ultimately more to offer Germany than 
the West that no Schumanizing project can endure. As we pull the 
Bonn Republic in one direction, we equip it to spring back in another. 
In the administrative procedures of a coal-steel pool or a federal Europe, 
there is nothing irrevocable. Beyond recall, however, is the industrial 
productivity which these would release and abet. For the more we restore 
the permanent material foundations of German power—whether it be 
under a European Recovery Programme, an Atlantic rearmament 
scheme or a Schuman federal plan—the more we redress the inequality 
of Western Germany in the eyes of Moscow itself. And the more the 
Bonn Republic thus acquires a freedom of manoeuvre, the more it sheds 
its inferiority in power as well as status, the less improbable is it that 
any Schuman Plan can, at a fit hour, be revised or misused. Whatever 
raises the steel output of Western Germany must add to her bargaining 
strength. For in the zoology of politics there is nothing to prove that 
by unchaining a leopard you can change its spots. 

Acclaiming the Schuman Plan as the harbinger of a Third Force, 
Chancellor Adenauer let the cat out of the bag almost at once. And 
while he must vanish from the scene, those twin immortals, his Nazi 
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steel advisers and the Ruhr steel barons, go on forever. Not that German 
industrialists favoured the Schuman Plan; the unregulated development 
of German steel seemed too near for any such orderly progression toward 
their goal. The goal remains. And within it may be the makings of a 
tug-of-war for Western Europe between our Atlantic world and that 
Slavonic or Teuto-Slavonic world whose advent we ourselves will have 
quickened. 

Americans are all for a Schumanized or federalized Europe and 
critical of Britain for dragging her feet. Eventually, however, the 
United States herself will not be content to rebuild economically and 
underwrite militarily a Third Force Europe, whose independent middle 
stance must augment the very hazards a more integrated Atlantic 
defence may yet dispel. To the sort of European unity which the British 
now decline, Americans later on might object. For the world contest 
is not one solely between Russia and the United States from which 
others can disengage themselves politically at will. Isolation everywhere 
is obsolete. And if neutrals must rearm, then so must a neutral Germany. 
To the problem of German rearmament a European Third Force has 
often been held up as a solution. It would in fact be no solution at all. 

British rejection of the Schuman Plan is, at any rate, not a blow 
at the unity of the West but a cogent reminder of the solid political 
substratum on which it should rest. The Atlantic Alliance was, in the 
French view, aimed against the Germans as much as against the 
Russians. The Schuman Plan signalizes more than a decrease in Gallic 
targets; in making our top military dispositions, it would take for 
granted the identity of Germans with the West. Yet East-West peace 
is kept by a world and not a European balance; it is a German resur- 
gence which, more than anything else, may tip the scales from West 
to East rather than from East to West. And to make the defence of the 
West hinge upon German rearmament is to misconceive the dimensions 
of the world contest. Our Atlantic community will be safer when Allied 
arms on the continent of Europe are stronger. But it is through the 
total power of the West, and not just through its European segment, 
that peace has been and may be maintained. And if German power, as a 
buttress of that segment, is unreliable, our security will be greater 
without it. 

Between peace at any price and war at any price there is a middle 
ground. On it statesmanship will seek to preserve major interests, moral, 
political, strategic, through peace if possible, through war as a last resort. 
Appeasement is when you sacrifice those major interests gratuitously 
and to no avail. But what evidence is there, past or present, that the 
remilitarization of Western Germany itself, as distinguished from our 
common Atlantic defence of German territory, can be reckoned among 
them? So dubious is German loyalty to the West that we appease when 
we foster German power (whether the project be one of economic 
rebirth, a Schuman Plan or a rearmament programme) and not when 
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we keep it within bounds. And that, too, is why we can, in this 
particular context, afford to be flexible rather than rigid. 

3ut we live in a fool’s paradise if we pretend that some federal- 
izing or Schumanizing paper device, as fashioned in Paris and Bonn, 
can disguise indefinitely the iron realities. Through the uncontrollable 
power of a large German State, reindustrialized and politically equalized, 
we may yet undo with one hand what we do with the other. 

How, then, should the West be consolidated? To plan in semi- 
continental rather than Atlantic or oceanic terms may be to narrow 
and not broaden its scope. Twice already in the twentieth century 
Western Europe has been united—most of it under William II and 
virtually all of it under Adolf Hitler. Federalized or Schumanized as a 
single politico-economic unit, its fate—and ours—will be determined by 
a central Germanic dynamism. Yet if it avoids intimate organic ties, 
it can function with less apparent logic but with more underlying regard 
for its own freedom and our common heritage. Atlantic unity, with 
bonds as loose as we have them, as tight as may be practicable, is a 
safer bet than European union. For only in that manner can each 
major portion of an interdependent West fully pull its weight. 


New York, April 1951. 





PROBLEMS OF AN AFRICAN POLICY 
Rodney Grey* 


HE END OF WortpD War II signalled the retreat of European 

power from the Indian and Southeast Asian peninsulas. Africa, 

particularly Africa south of the Sahara, is the arena for new 
ventures in economic development and further attempts to extend the 
influence of western European culture. By its very nature, policy for 
economically backward and politically dependent areas is likely to be 
founded less upon the realities of existence in these areas than upon the 
domestic politics of the proselytizing powers. Thus some current views 
of what might be desirable policy for Africa may be set out; against 
them may be put some estimate of the problems with which such a 
policy might be supposed to deal. 

There are current, I think, three broad points of view about what 
is a desirable African policy. All three are substantially incorrect, 
because all three are oversimplified to the point of naiveté; all three 
could be regarded as comic if they were not dangerously inadequate. The 
first of these orientations towards a policy for Africa is one that is 
widely accepted by the democratic and liberal left in the United King- 
dom and the United States: it is the view that European powers have 
no right to be in Africa, that they went there for economic gain, that 
they are in fact occupying powers, and that the sooner they get out and 
hand over power to any African who can take it, the better it will be. 
It is a negative attitude, which admits the failure to govern colonial 
Africa by the standards of the left-wing conscience. The adherents of 
this view would like to wash all the Africans all over every day before 
breakfast, but knowing that it cannot be done, would prefer to throw 
up the sponge. 

[he second orientation toward African policy is what may be called 
the notion of our civilizing mission. Those who share this view have 
often the same tender left-wing conscience that has proved so hard to 
live with, but these people feel that we can redeem our sins if we push 
into Africa enough of our resources, material and human, to assimilate 


\frica to the western cultural pattern. They believe in development 
of Africa for the sake of Africans; they would like to see white, black 
and coloured going forward hand in hand. Publicly, they attack Dr. 
Malan, and privately, they are haunted by the ghost of Malthus. Their 
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approach to the African difficulty is more positive than abandoning 
Africa to the Africans; but missionaries frequently go too far, and this 
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view needs to be tempered by some scepticism about the benefits of 
westernization. And one of the dangers in this view is that on one hand 
it appeals to the do-good fanatic, while on the other hand it serves as a 
cover for various schemes which are little more than old-fashioned 
economic exploitation. Some of the supporters of the British model of 
colonial development by government corporation seem to have ration- 
alized their motives after this fashion. 

As every field of policy now has to be interpreted into the language 
of the “Cold War,” the civilizing missionaries take the line that Africa 
must be retained for the west, that we must not cede Africans to Com- 
munism by failing to provide Africa with the hope of a modern life, and 
so on. The more Machiavellian missionaries hope that Africa will pro- 
vide a reservoir of military manpower; they recognize though that the 
logic of the civilizing mission implies that we can only justify using 
Africans to help defend the west if the Africans are genuinely persuaded, 
by our efforts, that their future lies with us. 

The third of these oversimplifications which pass for policy is 
closely related to the second, but its emphasis falls on the economic 
development of Africa. From this development both the western world 
and Africa are to gain. In so far as Point Four is frequently regarded 
as more than a temporary device for providing some capital goods for 
under-developed areas, it is fair to call this approach the Point Four 
mentality. This view fails to realize that Africa is a poor continent, and 
it tends to see the situation in terms of the economy of the hoe versus of 
the economy of the bulldozer. These people forget that there is in 
Africa a substantial demand for better hoes, and only a modest ability 
to pay for bulldozers. The advocates of this form of expansionism, 
which are probably more numerous in North America than in Europe, 
want to impose on a series of primitive economies the techniques of an 
economic organization of which the predominant characteristic is scarcity 
of labour. 

None of these policies will pass the tests of realism and adequacy. 
They are so obviously inadequate that one wonders why they frequently 
do pass for coherent, informed policies in high places. That there are 
numerous experienced people that hold that these policies are dangerous 
is to be taken for granted, but in view of the wide acceptance of various 
combinations of these over-simplifications, some very brief assessments 
of the problems which an African policy should attempt to meet may 
be of some use. 

j 


As far as importance or weight is concerned, African policy d 


Sb 


eals in 


large part with things that cannot be measured. Priorities are matters 
of informed judgment and predilection; the order of problems stated 1s 
only accidental. 

First may be assessed the economic problem from the point of view 
] 


of the capital-goods-exporting and raw-material-importing world outside 


Africa. The majority of Africans live not at a conventional subsistence 
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level, but at a level which is just sufficient to sustain life. And they 
frequently die below it. To raise the nutritional standards of Africans 
substantially would require a supply of funds which the taxpayer of 
western Europe and North America will not at present accept; it would 
require a volume of capital goods which the factories of the west cannot 
spare if they are to rearm the west and maintain the west rearmed ; and 
it would require technicians and administrators that the labour-scarce 
west cannot supply. Africa can export food only because her people are 
so poorly fed. This is not to say that the many schemes to produce more 
foods for the west in Africa—groundnuts, meat, fruit, eggs, cocoa and 
grain—are unrealistic; it is an argument that their realism lies in keep- 
ing African nutritional standards at about their present levels. If the 
goal is to improve African standards, then the west should expect no 
substantial exportable surplus to pay for its investment. I put the 
problem of food-provision first in the economic area because from the 
point of view of food-production Africa is a poor country. Most of her 
people spend most of their time in the production of food, and must 
continue to do so. The soil of Africa is largely tropical laterite soil— 
soil from which plant food has been leached by heavy rain, the whole 
process of soil-impoverishment being aided by erosion. The tsetse fly 
and the absence of ground water at present prohibit the use of important 
areas of central Africa for food production. Other areas are over-grazed, 
though contrary to popular belief, Africa has not too many cattle if 
measured against the food needs of Africans. Tsetse fly control, the 
improvement of cattle stocks, the control of soil erosion, and provision 
of water in areas that are now dry for part of the year could absorb 
most of the funds, machinery, and technologists that the west can spare. 
They are also problems which require for their solution a high degree of 
organizing effort and a great deal of time. This is not to say that, for 
example, the provision of ECA funds to improve rice cultivation in the 
French Niger is not welcome to Africans, and realistic. What is un- 
realistice is to think that from Africa can come more than small quanti- 
ties of specialized food exports if we have any notion of improving 
African feeding above its present semi-starvation levels. What is likely 
to happen is that small increases in food-production will have the effect 
of releasing some labour to work on the production of raw materials. 
Money, personnel and capital equipment for the production of raw 
materials, such as the strategic minerals now being produced in Africa, 
will be provided for Africa where and when Africa can successfully 
compete with other demands on our resources. Any plan to pour men 
and materials into Africa would be a most uneconomic use of scarce 
resources in the present hard-pressed state of the west. To build a 
hydro-electric installation in the highlands of Scotland may be a more 
valuable employment of men and capital goods than building one in 
Uganda. In competition for Canadian capital, Africa will probably make 
few successful claims compared with the Canadian north. This does not 
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mean that there will not be a certain flow of capital to Africa, only that 
grandiose schemes of capital development have to be replaced with plans 
of piecemeal development. The misfortunes of ground-nut production 1s 
an obvious example. From an economic point of view, Africa is faced 
not with the terrors of large-scale planning, but the low standards of 
making-do. 

It is a commonplace that Africa suffers not from under-employment 
but from under-production, not from a shortage of labour but from the 
necessity to apply most of that labour to producing food. It is important 
to ensure that the small volume of goods that we do feel we can supply, 
out of Point Four funds, or Colonial Development Funds, or the like, 
are of the right kind. Better ploughs, better hoes, and a little knowledge 
to how to slow down soil erosion are what Africans need. How to rotate 
crops, and seed for those different crops; assistance in the control of 
cattle diseases, and assistance in clearing the tsetse fly away from the 
cattle pasture; these are the things that will help to keep some Africans 
alive and not starving to death. They are also the things which the 
charity of the west can provide. 

But beyond this economic problem of our scarce resources, and of 
African food supply, is the Malthusian devil of over-population. In the 
present situation, increases in food supply will in part have the effect of 
lessening the number of deaths by malnutrition, improving the resistance 
to disease, and lowering infant mortality. In a generation population 
growth will accelerate sufficiently to wipe out the increase in living 
standards. So far, there have been in operation checks on overpopulation 
of the kind familiar to the freshman in economics: famine and disease. 
The white man has eliminated only one of the checks: inter-tribal con- 
flict. It is just possible to imagine that the west could deploy sufficient 
resources to get Africa out of this situation. A very rapid and sub- 
stantial rise of living standards combined with the spread of population- 
limitation techniques would enable Africa to maintain that higher stan- 
dard of living. Otherwise, any increase will only be effective until new 
population reduces standards to the point where the natural checks 
begin to operate. One has only to contemplate this programme to realize 
its impracticability. In the first place, the west cannot deploy enough 
resources. The white man cannot, even if he would, carry the black 
man and the brown on his back. Second, it would in fact cut away the 
foundation of African life so rapidly that the Africans would not tolerate 
it, though we might. And thirdly, there are of course vested religious 
interests in the west who regard the arrival in Heaven of starved-out 
black souls of the correct denomination as preferable to birth control. 
The major argument against those people who want to bring the fruits 
of western culture to Africa is that population limitation has been 
achieved by only a small section of the world for a very short period of 
time, a period during which a very substantial increase in the standards 


of material life and the standards of information were also being achieved. 
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Against this very black background of food scarcity, low living 
standards and over-population is the social problem of plural societies. 
Due to the activities of Dr. Malan in South Africa, this has received a 
lot of attention. No satisfactory solution is at hand. Nothing that the 
idealists suggest about how white, black and asiatic should live amicably 
side by side seems practical, and nothing that the supporters of some 
sort of parallelism or apartheid say suggests that this solution will not 
create as many problems as it solves. In fact, the building up of our 
African society parallel to a white society will do a great deal to accelerate 
the demand for home rule for Africans, and to provide the Africans 
with the means to rule themselves. Parallelism seems to ignore its own 
political consequences. Behind all the offered solutions lies the very 
hard fact that bitterness and struggle emerge when two groups clearly 
differentiated by colour live side by side. In some situations, where 
the spread of income, and the spread of acquired knowledge between 
the two groups is not too great, one can see on the horizon the signs 
of some sort of accommodation to the problem. Thus there is a good 
deal of difference between the problem of white and black in the United 
States and the problems of white, coloured, Indian and Bantu in South 
Africa, or the problems of white, Indian and Bantu in East Africa. 

There seem to be three ways in which the problem is being tackled. 
There is first, apartheid: the South African model, supported most 
strongly by Dr. Malan’s present Nationalist government, but to a degree 
the policy supported by all white South Africans, with very few and 
politically minor exceptions. This approach, if carried to its logical 
limits, creates a black society alongside a white society, but if the black 
society has a chance to acquire education and thus knowledge of tech- 
niques of politics, it will sooner or later attempt to take a measure of 
political power. That political power a white society of the character 
of the present white society in South Africa will find impossible to give 
without compulsion. It is important to realize that this is likely to be 
the “solution” favoured in the Rhodesias and in Kenya. Wherever there 
is a white settler group with a vested interest in control, it will not 
abdicate its influence easily. But as yet there is an important difference 
in degree between Dr. Malan’s apartheid, applied to a country in which 
there is vast mass of detribalized African labour living in urban loca- 
tions, and a policy like the one being advocated in Southern Rhodesia by 
Sir Godfrey Huggins: “Two Pyramids,” meeting in the top in a single 


ugg 
legislature. I think it is too early yet to say whether Sir Godfrey Hug- 
gins’ policy, which 1s essentially moderate, based as it is on Khodes’ 
notion of equal rights for all civilized men, can hold out against a real 
threat from African nationalism. This is likely to be the reaction to the 
movement of race-bitter Afrikaners from the Union of South Africa 
into the RKhodesias. The policy of the British Colonial Office is Africa 
for the Africans. But in fact it faces in the white settler groups a minority 


who are remarkably hard to discipline, as the history of the European 
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Highlands in Kenya demonstrates. Already the Colonial Office has been 
forced to abdicate, In practice, its control over the affairs of Northern 
Rhodesia. There the unofficial majority in the Legislative Council led 
by Mr. Roy Welensky believes in maintaining white supremacy in 
Africa for the foreseeable future. In Tanganyika, a trusteeship terri- 
tory, the white settlers are not so well organized, nor can they be so 
politically powerful, but in Kenya the opposition to the Colonial Office’s 
“trusteeship” policy is vocal and powerful. The complication there is 
the presence of a group of East-African-born Indians, who control most 
of the commercial life of the colony, and who monopolize the clerical 
and artisan jobs in which “poor whites” or skilled Africans could be 
employed 

Where there is no white settler group the problem is more man- 
or hoping that the Gold Coast and Nigeria 


le to work out a much more harmonious relationship under 


ageable. That is the reason 
will be al 
a substantial degree of self-government. The West Africans are for- 
tunate, too, compared with the East Africans in that there exists in 
West Africa a group of highly-educated Africans, who can constitute 
a responsible governing class. The giving of self-government to a colony, 
by which I mean self-government in African hands, not in the hands 
of a white settler group, is a solution possible and perhaps inevitable 
where there is not a white settler group. Once there exists an African 
educated class bitten by the myth of nationalism, self-government must 
be granted. No nationalist group can afford to tolerate a half-way 
solution, some representative but not responsible form of government in 
which the nationalists co-operate with the alien rulers, because national- 
ist politicians, however moderate they may be, thus lay themselves open 
to charges of being “imperialist agent.” Despite the objection of Dr 
Malan, it is necessary, unless one wants to advocate a thorough-going 
rule by force, to give power to Africans once they cry loudly for it. 

It is likely that a generation or two will see the British colonies in 
Africa divided into two groups: the one in which in some form 
political power is held by a minority of white settlers, and the ones in 
which the Africans rule themselves. The South Africans will of course 
be the champions of the former. Whether the Commonwealth can 
contain both these groups it is difficult to prophecy; whether it should 
attempt to depends on how hard one wants to draw the ideological lines. 
If it appeared that the Nationalists had got a permanent grip on South 
Africa, there might be in the United Kingdom some feeling that the 
Union should be read out of the Commonwealth, if only to try and 
reduce its influence in the British territories to the north. 

The third approach to this social-political problem is to attempt to 
assimilate the African to the European cultural pattern. This 1s more or 
less what French policy in West Africa has been, and also the Belgian 
and Portuguese. It is by drawing a colour line that the British have 


ruled out this solution. After all, it was social discrimination which 
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was the weakness of the British position in India. Where there is some 
intermarriage and where there is not too much emphasis on the sanctity 
of the European club, where Rhodes’ notion that there should be equal 
rights for all civilized men prevails, the temper of African nationalism 
is likely to be a good deal more moderate. There is a chance there to 
build up, not a “plural’’ society, divided into separate electorates and 
displaying marked differences in cultural patterns, but a more unified 
Sé ciety. 

In those parts of Africa where the whites are determined to dominate, 
it seems difficult to forecast anything but repression, bloodshed and a 
continued reliance upon force. Where Africans are allowed to rule, 
there is a place for the white man as technician, administrator, adviser, 
and business man. That has been demonstrated in Ethiopia and will 
be shown in British West Africa. The great danger in the present situ- 
ation is that the activities of the Nationalists in South Africa will inflame 
African tempers and aggravate fanatic nationalism. In a sense, Malan is 
helping to create the bogey against which he wishes to defend the white 
minority. 

It should be observed that there is justice in South African claims 
that in material terms the African is better off in South Africa than he is 
in the territories to the north. But the Africans know that in South 
Africa they have little chance to be much more than hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and that their chances of any native self-govern- 
ment are negligible. The African is to be always a citizen second class. 
Much of the impetus for self-government in West Africa comes from the 
fear that if the Colonial Office should abdicate power to the local whites, 
as they appear to have in Northern Rhodesia, then there would never 
be a chance of African self-government being achieved without bloodshed. 

The last problem with which the over-simplified notions of policy 
fail to cope adequately is detribalization, the breaking up of the tribal 
life of the African and his absorption into a new society. This cannot 
be discussed without reference to the type of political arrangement that 
is made. But it is important to keep clear that the African tribal struc- 
ture is doomed; no matter how much we idealize or value the tribal 
system as a way of life we cannot prevent it breaking up under the 
impact of world trade. The attempt to maintain the tribes politically 
by the indirect rule developed in the British West African colonies is 
severely attacked by Africans; it has been a factor in creating pressure 
for African home rule. If we cannot preserve the tribal structure, and 
on the other hand, if we cannot, because of inadequacy of resource, and 
population pressure, lift the African up to a higher standard of living, 
our effort must be directed toward making the transition into some 
sort of new society as painless as possible. Detribalization has already 
gone a long way, the best we can do is to cushion the impact of the 
west upon the African, to minimize the evils of the entry into Africa 
of the new and the foreign and the disturbing. And this is the réle 
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which the realities of day-to-day living in Africa force upon administra- 
tors. It means, for example, attempting to develop in African urban 
areas some form of African administration that has roots in the African 
culture. It means, for example, developing legal systems in the colonies 
that do not outrage the African concepts of law. It is in shaping insti- 
tutions that the impact of the west upon Africa can be made less 
devitalizing for the African 

lhe conclusion emerges that a policy for Africa must in the first 
place be adapted to the social situation in each colony, which is a product 
of each colony’s history, and that there is thus no one policy that can be 
rges that the optimism of some 


generalized. The conclusion also emerg 
simple views 1s hardly justified. This is a sombre outlook for those in 
the west who hoped to add an awakened Africa to the western camp, 
or those who feel that history has thrust upon the west substantial 
responsibility for much of Africa. I for one would like to be able to 
find some reasons for optimism about Africa, but it seems to me that 
in much of Africa the economic and population realities, and the 
decisions of governments already taken, rule out any hope for a very 


attractive future. 


London School of Economics, June 1951. 





FOREIGN POLICY FOR AUSTRALIA 
AND NEW ZEALAND 


J. F. Northey* 


T IS COMMONLY SUPPOSED that the policies of Australia and New 

Zealand on questions of externa! affairs are similar, if not identical. 

Certainly their geographic position in the South Pacific, their mem- 
bership in the Commonwealth, their partnership in the Canberra (also 
known as the ANZAC) Pact, and their traditions all have the effect of 
making their outlook on foreign affairs similar, but an assumption that 
their policies are identical is no more justified that is a belief that the 
same policies are pursued by the United States and Canada. However, 
on the major issues now facing countries in the Pacific—and this article 
can attempt to cover only the more important questions—there is 
sufficient basic agreement between Australia and New Zealand to permit 
their policies to be treated together. The New Zealand Minister of 
External Affairs has properly asserted that Australia’s security is 
essential to New Zealand and Australia necessarily has a similar interest 
in the security of New Zealand. Australia could not look with equanimity 
on a hostile occupation of New Zealand. The common concern of 
Australia and New Zealand in all questions affecting the South West 
and South Pacific regions was given express recognition in the Canberra 
Pact which declared the need for establishing a zone of defence stretching 
through the arc of islands north and north-east of Australia to Western 
Samoa and the Cook Islands. 

The Australian and New Zealand Labour Administrations in office 
during and since the Second World War were defeated in December 
1949 respectively by a coalition of the Liberal and Country Parties and 
the National Party. These new governments have not altered basic 
policies, but there have been changes in emphasis. Whereas support of 
the United Nations was given pride of place by the Labour Govern- 
ments, the new governments, while asserting and demonstrating their 
continued belief in the purposes and principles of the United Nations, 
have put co-operation within the Commonwealth, and especially with 
the Asian Dominions, in the forefront and have also declared their 
desire to establish special ties with the United States. The recent 
appointment of Mr. Spender, formerly Australian Minister of External 
Affairs, as Ambassador to the United States, and the visits of the New 
Zealand Prime Minister and Minister of External Affairs to the United 
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States illustrate the importance attached by both countries to the 
strengthening of relations with the United States. This tendency to look 
less to the United Nations and more to like-minded states for security 
arrangements is part of a general trend which has received clear recogni- 
tion in Europe and the North Atlantic by the Atlantic Pact. The New 
Zealand Prime Minister, on his return from the meeting of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers, held in December 1950 and January 1951, 
asserted that New Zealand would support the United States ‘through 
thick and thin, right or wrong,” but this statement, though in principle 
generally approved, has received some criticism. It is probable that the 
Labour Party will, when Parliament assembles, seek some clarification 
of the Prime Minister’s rather sweeping statement. Both Governments, 
and the Australian Government in particular, have paid special attention 
to improving relations with Asian peoples and naturally give greater 
attention to the problems of Asia and the Pacific than those of Europe. 
The decisions of policy which, by reason of their importance, seem 
to command greater attention and which will be considered in this 
article include those in reference to: 
(a) Europe, including relations with Germany ; 
(b) the Middle East, 
(c) the United Nations, under which the “cold war” will be dealt 
with, 
(d) the Commonwealth, 
(e) the Pacific, where discussion revolves around the Peace Settle- 
ment with Japan and the conclusion of a Pacific Pact; 
(f) other questions, such as the Indonesian claims to Dutch New 
Guinea. 
EUROPE 
Although Australia and New Zealand, as Pacific Powers, are more 
intimately concerned with Pacific problems than with those in Europe, 
the latter are by no means ignored. Having been involved in two World 
Wars which broke out in Europe, they are fully conscious of the 
importance of maintaining stable régimes in Europe. Dr. Evatt’s 
vigorous insistence on full participation in the drafting of the Peace 
Treaties with Italy and the satellite states and the continued interest of 
Australia and New Zealand in the implementation of those treaties and 
the settling of texts for the Austrian and German Treaties shows that 
they regard developments in Post-War Europe as being of major 
They have watched closely the development of Western 


importance. 
the later security arrangements designed to secure thi 


Unions and 
defence of Europe. 

Of special concern is the effect of these regional arrangements, 
including those for economic co-operation, on the position of the United 


Kingdom as the centre piece in the Commonwealth structure. They are 


anxious that, whatever regional arrangements in which the United 
Kingdom participates may be concluded, these should not injure the 
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close relations between the United Kingdom and the Commonwealth. 
On the military side it is probable that nothing but good can come of 
these regional arrangements, but the European Payments Union by 
facilitating settlements between member states may place Commonwealth 
countries vis-a-vis the United Kingdom and other members of the 
Union in a disadvantageous position. 

Australia and New Zealand are also concerned, as are European 
countries, with the part Germany is to play in Europe. They appreciate 
the problems inherent in reconciling the re-armament of Western 
Germany with the urgency of closer economic and political associations 
between Europe and Western Germany. They share the anxiety of 
European countries that the decision to re-arm Germany might precipi- 
tate further Communist aggression and they wish to be assured that 
Western Germany will loyally co-operate with Europe. It cannot be 
doubted that the Germans, as a condition to co-operation with the West, 
will exploit to the full their relatively strong bargaining position to exact 
the highest possible price from the Atlantic Pact communities. The 
West German Government has already shown that it will not re-arm 
unless there is a substantial allied force in Western Germany and unless 
German units enjoy a degree of autonomy which the Western Powers, 
mindful of the lessons of history, are unwilling to concede. Australia’s 
and New Zealand’s concern, which is not perhaps as real and immediate 
as that of countries in Western Europe, is that when arrangements are 
made for German participation in a West European army account 
should be taken of: 

(a) the doubtful loyalty of the German people. The lessons of 
history are too recent to ignore the possibility of Germany 
again becoming a menace to world security either alone or 
in partnership with the Soviet Union; and 
the possibility that a decision to rearm any large German 
force might be taken as an excuse for further Communist 
aggression. Fear of Germany might easily consolidate behind 
the Soviet Union the more or less unwilling satellites behind 
the Iron Curtain. It is paradoxical that at a time when we 
are anxious to secure the military assistance of Germany 
there is a genuine pacifist sentiment in that country. 

THE MIDDLE EAST 

It seems to have been accepted that Australia and New Zealand will, 
in the event of war, share responsibility for the defence of the Middle 
East which traditionally has been a sphere of operations allocated to the 
ANZAC countries. The strategic value of this area, not only by reason 
of its vast oil reserves but also because it straddles the lines of com- 
munication, both by sea and by air, from Europe to the Indian and 
Pacific Oceans, 1s fully appreciated in Australia and New Zealand. 


“7 


There has, however, been little enthusiasm for assuming a share in the 
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garrisoning in peacetime of this vital area. The uncertainty of Anglo- 
Egyptian relations and the proposal to alter the terms of the Treaty 
of 1936 has the attention of the Australian and New Zealand Govern- 
ments. It cannot be doubted that the United Kingdom has consulted 
these Governments on its plans to adjust its treaty relations with Egypt 
and that whatever is finally agreed to will have their agreement. It has 


been noted that there is no unanimity within the Commonwealth as to 
the revision of the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty. Pakistan, at least, supports 
the Egyptian view that the Treaty should be terminated. The current 
discussions between Egypt and the United Kingdom add point to the 
proposal that a Commonwealth Conference on the defence of the Middle 
East should take place in the near future, and if this conference is held 
Australia and New Zealand and perhaps also Pakistan and India may 
be invited to contribute forces—a request which would not be unreason- 
able in view of the acknowledged importance of this area to them. 
It is unlikely while the Kashmir dispute holds the centre of the stage in 
India and Pakistan that these countries will agree to provide forces. 
THE UNITED NATIONS 

The Australian and New Zealand Governments continue to support 
the United Nations, but as has already been mentioned there had been, 
at least prior to the North Korean aggression, a noticeable departure 
from the policies pursued by Dr. Evatt and the late Mr. Fraser, both of 
whom strove to make the United Nations the central point around which 
their foreign policies revolved. There has been a tendency, discernible in 
other parts of the world, for the Australian and New Zealand Govern- 
ments to look beyond the United Nations for their security arrange- 
ments. Especially since the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference 
held early this year have the Australian and New Zealand Governments 
made it clear that much larger defence budgets are to be expected. Since 
their return both Mr. Menzies and Mr. Holland have emphasized the 
need for larger armer forces as part of the Western Powers’ effort to 
deter the Soviet Union and its satellites from further aggression. At 
the United Nations both countries have aligned themselves with the 


Vestern Powers in the ‘cold war.” 

It is realised that their continued existence as independent states 
depends upon the success which attends Western policies aimed at 
resistance to Communist expansion. They have accepted, with the 
nimous approval of their elected representatives and the support of 


una 
the greater part of their citizens, responsibility for providing forces for 
s I i oS 


Korea. The Australian Government placed its air contingent in Japan 
at the disposal of the United Nations command shortly after the North 
Korean invasion, and the two Governments have since dispatched naval 


and ground forces in response to the request from the United Nations 
While providing armed forces for Korea, the Australian and New 


Zealand Governments have not been unmindful of what is perhaps even 
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more important from the point of view of maintaining the ideals of the 
United Nations and improving relations with countries in Asia—the 
rehabilitation of this war-devastated land. Acting in terms of resolutions 
of the General Assembly directed towards the restoration of Korea, 
foodstufis and other forms of assistance have been rendered to the 
Korean people. 
THE COMMONWEALTH 

The Japanese successes in the Pacific in 1941 and 1942 profoundly 
altered Australian and New Zealand opinion towards acceptance of the 
cost of military preparedness. In the period between the two Wars, 


military expenditures were unpopular and reluctantly voted because it 


was considered that the Pacific was made secure by the Naval Base at 
Singapore and the presence of the British Pacific Fleet. This assump- 
tion was destroyed in 1941-42 when both countries were forced to 
recognize that their security would be ensured by their own efforts in 
conjunction with those of other countries in the area. There has, there- 
fore, been a general desire to foster good relations with countries in 
South and Southeast Asia, and especially with India. The nationalist 
movements in these countries have been looked on with sympathy, and 
in the case of Indonesia, the assistance rendered by Australia to them 
in their struggle for independence was considerable. The Commonwealth 
necessarily continues to play a part in defence planning in the Pacific 
but perhaps its more important contribution to security will be found 
to be in the economic field. The responsibility of the Commonwealth 
in the improvement of living standards in South Africa was discussed 
at the Colombo Conference of Commonwealth Ministers held in January 
1950. The Conference addressed itself indirectly to measures designed 
to stem the tide of Communism in Asia and it was unversally recognized 
that this could be achieved only by substantial lifting of the standard of 
living in this area. The economic and military problems tend to merge 
because it is clear that Asia cannot, without substantially higher living 
standards, be expected to make any real contribution to security. The 
Conference accepted a modest plan for technical assistance and a scheme 
for economic aid involving the much greater sum of £1868 millions 
towards which it is expected that the United States will contribute. 
Australia and New Zealand have accepted their share of the cost of each 
plan. Asian countries appear to be suspicious of direct United States 
financial assistance and prefer to see aid channelled to them either 
through a United Nations or Commonwealth body. The Commonwealth 
by bridging East and West can render valuable assistance in this field. 
THE PACIFIC 

The two most important questions affecting the Pacific area are the 
Peace Treaty with Japan and a security arrangement embracing at least 
the United States, Australia and New Zealand. The two problems are 
inter-related because most Australians and New Zealanders see Japan 
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as the greater menace in the Pacific, and it is the wish of Australia and 
New Zealand that their signature of the peace settlement be accompanied 
by a defence arrangement. Commonwealth countries at their meeting 
in Canberra in August and September 1947, urged the conclusion of an 
early treaty, but no progress has been made because of the procedural 
impasse—the Soviet Union wished to have the treaty drafted by the 
Big Four all of whom would have the power of veto. The United 
States has now circulated a draft treaty to all members of the Far 
l:astern Commission, which is made up of the eleven countries who 
made a major contribution in the war with Japan; this treaty has been 


’ } : a 7 I r 
termed generous in that the restraints placed on Japan are not unduly 
harsh. Australian and New Zcaland Ministers of Fxternal Affairs 


have stressed the need for preventing a resurgence of Japanese mili- 
tarism, but it would seem that the United States’ draft treaty does not 
go as far in this direction as they would wish. It is doubtful if any 
limitations will be placed on re-armament, heavy industry and _ ship- 
building ; the United Kingdom Government has raised the question of 
limitations on ship building directed at preventing Japan from menacing 
countries in Southeast Asia and the Pacific. Although Australia and 
New Zealand have no desire to exact large reparations or impose harsh 
restrictions on Japanese industry, they have insisted that Japan should 
not again be permitted to commit aggression against them. To achieve 
this they asked that limitations be placed on re-armament and on the 
re-establishment of heavy industry and a mercantile marine and, more 
important, were concerned to insure that policies directed towards the 
democratisation of Japan were pursued. The removal of the physical 
means to commit aggression without positive steps to change the will to 
commit aggression will undoubtedly prove abortive. Democratic ele- 
ments must’ be strengthened and safeguards introduced to protect the 
liberal measures adopted at the instance of SCAP. Speaking of Japan, 
Dr. Evatt has stated that, “a country which has a genuinely democratic 
form of government is unlikely to embark on a policy of aggression, 
and is more likely to pursue peaceful means of adjusting its interests to 
those of other countries.” 

Events since the Commonwealth Conference of 1947 have introduced 
complicating factors into the Japanese Peace Settlement. It had been 
assumed that the disarmament of Japan would be enforced and that the 


Japanese would be obliged to surrender territories outside the main 
the Cairo Declaration. The ‘cold war,” the 


been 


( 
islands as required by the 
Communist victory in China (the Communist régime has not 
recognized by Australia and New Zealand) and her intervention in 
Korea has changed all this; The United States, by its declarations and 
its more favourable occupation policy, has made it clear that she wishes 
Japan to rescue her leadership in Asia and to act as an Eastern bastion 
against the spread of Communism. The Commonwealth, and especially 
Australia and New Zealand, have been urged to accept this changed 
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conception of the place of Japan in the Pacific and to adopt a different 
approach to the contents of the Peace Treaty. Although it has been 
assumed that the Treaty would be signed by all F.E.C. members, 
including China and U.S.S.R., this is now unlikely; the more so 
because of the changed basis now contemplated by the United States. 
The recent visit to Australia and New Zealand of Mr. J 

Dulles was made with the purpose of securing their views on the 


€ 
ohn Foster 


Treaty and no doubt Mr. Dulles has also sought their opinions on the 
desirability of signing an early Treaty, if necessary without China and 
the U.S.S.R. Although the majority opinion favours an early Treaty 
with an express or implied security undertaking by the United States, 
there is a minority who would prefer to see the status quo in Japan 
maintained rather than have a Treaty without participation by the 
U.S.S.R. and China. The minority consider that a Treaty without such 
participation will sharpen East-West tension in the Far East, already 
almost at danger point, worsen Japan’s trading position with Asia, 
embarrass India by obliging her either to accept or reject the Treaty 
and ignore the wishes of a large section of the Japanese people. If the 
status quo is preserved Japan would remain virtually disarmed under 
United States occupation and the vexed questions such as the disposal 
of Formosa, Sakhalin and the Kuriles, the levels of re-armament and 
production, would be left in abeyance. The minority believe that 
Australia’s and New Zealand’s security is best secured if a separate 
Treaty is not signed. However, it appears that a Treaty will shortly 
be signed without U.S.S.R. and Chinese participation and that United 
States drafting will in large part be accepted. 

Although the Australian and New Zealand Ministers for External 
Affairs have been urging the conclusion of a Pacific Pact since they 
assumed office in 1949, the proposal had not been actively canvassed 
until the recent visit of Mr. Dulles to Australia and New Zealand. When 
this question was raised at the Colombo Conference Asian reaction was 
only lukewarm and the Asian Dominions were apparently not prepared 
to enter into a military alliance to combat Communism in the Pacific. 
It is clear that both the Australian and New Zealand Governments have 
linked the Peace Treaty with the need for an alliance, including at least, 
the United States, Australia and New Zealand, to safeguard the Pacific 
countries against the possibility of a resurgence of Japanese militarism. 
The reactions from Washington on Mr. Dulles’ return indicated that the 
United States did not favour a security arrangement for the Pacific; 
he objection apparently being that if the agreement were confined to 
the United States, Australia and New Zealand its purpose might be 
misunderstood by Asian countries. It is important to recall, in order 
fully to appreciate United States’ reaction to the Pact proposals, that 
these are not the first efforts to secure United States participation in 
the defence of the South Pacific. It appears that Dr. Evatt sought to 

hat at the time the United States was not 
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hy the attitude of the Australian Government 
DY the attitude of the \ustraiian (sovernmen 


the United States constructed on Manus Island, in the Admiralties, a 


to consider such a proposal but the United States was rebutted 


During the 1939-45 War, 


powerful naval base and after the War they were anxious to secure 
joint use of the base and to accept the major share of its maintenance 
costs. The policy of the Australian Government at the time can be 
gathered from the following extract from the speech of Dr. Evatt in 


the House of Representatives on 13 March, 1946. 
The Government will enter into no commitments which will 

lessen the control of the Australian people over their own terri- 
tories. Any consideration of plans for the joint use of any | 


I mases 1N 
Australia’s dependent territories should be preceded by an over- 
all defence arrangement for the region of the Western Pacific, 
including the islands formerly mandated to Japan; as an incident 
of any such arrangement, Australia should be entitled to reciprocal 
use of foreign bases in the region, thus providing for an overall 
increase in the security both of Australia and of all other United 
Nations with interests in the region. 
\s the result of this attitude on the part of the Australian Govern- 
ment and the unwillingness of the United States to share with Australia 
its bases in the Pacific, Manus Island was abandoned and the equipment 
valued at approximately $150,000,000 was disposed of to speculators 
in China and elsewhere or reduced to scrap. The United States appar- 
ently took the view that Australia did not need to rely on a written 
agreement to ensure the continued interest of the United States in 
Australia and New Zealand, and the stand taken by Australia has 
robbed Australia and New Zealand of the protection that would other- 
wise have been available by reason of United States’ occupation of 
Manus Island. However, the United States has now indicated that it 1s 


willing to consider a security arrangement embracing Australia and 


New Zealand to quieten their fears of the possibility of Japanese resurg- 


ence after the Treaty is signed. 


It is now considered unlikely that the Peace Treaty with Japan will 
impose limitations on re-armament. Australians and New Zealanders 
seek assurances that a rearmed Japan will not again prove a potential 
aggressor in the Pacific. The record of Japanese duplicity is by no 


means reassuring and they can hardly regard with composure the large 
Communist following in Japan. The elections of 1949 increased Com- 
munist representation in the House of Representatives of approximately 
450 members from 4+ to 35; this substantial increase in the power ot 
the Communists is a disquietening factor particularly when one takes 
account of the traditional submissiveness of the Japanese to authort- 
tarian rule. The importance of Japan to Communist policies has always 
been recognized by the Communists. In 1922 at the First Congress 
of the Toilers of the Far East, Zinoviev declared: “There is no issue 
hands the key to 


without Japan: the Japanese proletariat holds in its 
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the solution of the Far Eastern question . . .” The Soviet Union has 
taken full advantage of the presence of large numbers of Japanese 
prisoners of war in the Soviet Union to subject them to an intensive 
course of indoctrination before their return to Japan and here lies the 
explanation for the tardiness of the repatriation of prisoners of war. 
What would be disastrous for Australia and New Zealand would be the 
rearming of Japan under the Treaty of Peace and the subsequent 
alignment of the Japanese with the Soviet Union. Such an alliance is by 
no means out of the question—the natural markets of Japan are in 
Communist countries, markets elsewhere will be difficult to secure, the 
Japanese Communist party 1s gaining strength, the Japanese character 
would without struggle accept totalitarian government and the recent 
history of Japanese foreign policy is definitely not reassuring. 

Those responsible for the conduct of Australian and New Zealand 
foreign affairs are therefore justified in insisting on limitations on Japan- 
ese rearmament and if this policy must be abandoned in the face of the 
need to create in Japan a bastion against Communism a guarantee 
should be secured against Japanese aggression. It would be preferable 
if a multilateral agreement were concluded with the United States, 
United Kingdom, Canada, Philippines, Australia, New Zealand and 
if possible India as signatories but it is unlikely that such a Treaty 
will be signed. It seems that Australia and New Zealand may be obliged 
to rest content with a bilateral treaty with the United States which 
itself would certainly be well-worth securing. The United Kingdom 
Government, which was apparently not consulted on the discussions 
with the United States as to a Pacific Pact, has recently declared that 
an agreement between the United States, Australia and New Zealand 


will make a valuable contribution to security in the Pacific 


OTHER QUESTIONS 


phe s\ustralian labour Government, as part of its policy of lending 
assistance to genuinely nationalist movements in Southeast Asia, evinced 
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m Malaya and the Australians from Papua and New Guinea.” It 


n be expected, therefore, that the Australian Government will look 
vith less sympathy on the aspirations of the Indonesian Republic, but 
the other hand, Mr. Spender has reflected the general desire of 
\ustralia and New Zealand to maintain good rel 1S t \sian 
leading a trade a goodwill mission to Indonesia 
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question of future administration of Dutch New Guinea may cause the 
Australian Government to lose popularity in Indonesia as it seems clear 
that the Indonesian claim will be opposed by Australia, and that New 
Zealand will support the Australian view. The New Zealand Minister 
of External Affairs has stated: “Australia controls Eastern New Guinea. 
Australia has a very direct interest in the whole area, based on contiguity 
and strategic security. We have a direct interest also, since Australia’s 
security is essential to New Zealand. . . . Australia is right in being 
diplomatically firm in the face of Dr. Soekarno’s claims.” 

In all questions affecting the Pacific area both Australia and New 
Zealand have a real interest. The following statement by Dr. Evatt 
would be supported by most Australians and New Zealanders: “What 
we are claiming is that we must have a primary and principal responsi- 
bility in determining the future of the particular region in which we 
live.” As an indication of the interest shown by Australia and New 
Zealand in the Pacific area it is necessary to recall that Australia and 
New Zealand administer trust territories in New Guinea, Nauru Island 
and Western Samoa; they are members of the South Pacific Commission 
charged with co-operating with the Governments over dependent terri- 
tories in the area; they are members of the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East, and they have subscribed to the plans for eco- 
nomic and technical aid to Asia and South East Asia. The contribution 
made by Australia and New Zealand to the peace and security of the 
South and South West Pacific has been marked; it cannot be doubted 
that their policies will continue to be directed towards the stability and 
prosperity of this vital area. 


Auckland University College, Auckland, April, 1951. 





IMMIGRATION AND CANADIAN POLITICS 
David Corbett * 


HE FIRST OBJECTIVE of society is its own survival; and if it is 
possible, a society will seek to grow, in order better to assure its 
survival. A nation seeks security through the maintenance of 
military power, material wealth, and the defence of certain spiritual or 
cultural principles which distinguish it from other nations. But more 
fundamental for its survival than these defences is the growth, or even 
the mere maintenance of its numbers. If a state were totally cut off 
from outside sources of population, and totally dependent on the balance 
of births over deaths, it could do a certain amount by law and public 
policy to maintain or increase its population. It could improve health 
standards in order to reduce mortality. It could prevent the wastage 
of life in many ways. But on the side of the birth rate, the efficiency of 
state action seems doubtful. Pro-natalist policies ranging from simple 
tax exemptions to subsidized housing, family allowances, and medals 
for parents, are of very uncertain value in promoting parenthood, 
however strong may be their justification on other grounds. But a state, 
or group of states, which is in the fortunate position of being able to 
draw immigrants from abroad, and which can feed and assimilate these 
additions to its numbers, has an opportunity not only to guarantee 
its survival, but to expand, through judicious application of policy. 
For Canada the problem of survival as a separate political entity, and 
beyond that, the prospect of growth to a stature commensurate with the 
physical endowment of the country, have always implied an active con- 
cern with immigration and immigration policy. However, the economic 
problems involved have never been so simple, nor the will to expand so 
strong and unanimous, as to allow a direct resort to unlimited mass 
immigration, over long enough periods of time to settle the question of 
numbers out of hand. In the early period, for example, concern to protect 
the fur trade implied restriction of settlement. In more recent times, 
shortages of capital, lack of markets for Canadian products, or of trans- 
portation facilities, or the late development of the requisite techniques 
for harnessing latent resources, have in turn played their part in pre- 
venting, or retarding for a time, increases in population through immi- 
gration. From time to time each of these factors, or several of them in 
combination, reappear to limit the frontiers of settlement temporarily, 
and to restrict the numbers of settlement within the frontier. In 
addition to these economic limitations there have been certain political 
forces within the Canadian community working, on the one hand to 
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limit, and on the other, to increase, the flow of immigrants; and it 1s 
with these political forces, and the conflict between them, particularly 
in recent times and at present, that this article is concerned 

here have been hostile attitudes toward e types of 11 igratio 
which virtually all Canadians have shared, or at least which no politically 
powerful group in the country has effectively challenged. One such 


hostility was that towards the admission of workers during the depres 
sion of the 1930's. The government heeded these objections and stiffened 
the terms of its immigration regulations. When, as in 1933, one and 
a half million people are on direct relief out of a population of a little 
over ten million, the admission of more job-seekers is politically 
impossible. Strangely enough, throughout the depression there were 
shortages of labour in particular trades such as domestic service, 
shortages which immigrants might very well have filled; but the 
Canadian people and their governments were in no mood for searching 
out new people from abroad. In fact under the statutes it was possible 
to deport immigrants already admitted to and resident in Canada if they 
were found “undesirable” by a board of inquiry appointed by the 
Minister of Immigration. 

With the closing of the doors of the United States to free immigra 
tion in the 1920's and the adoption of the quota system there, Canadians 
began to fear that emigration would no longer play its supposed réle 
as a safety valve, preventing over-population in Canada. Since Canadian- 
born persons were not subject to quota, while immigrants to Canada 
might only enter the United States on the quotas of their country of 
origin, there was much concern lest native Canadians be “forced out” 
of their country by immigrants who could not move on. It seems odd 


1 


to think of Canada as being over-populated, or to think that Canadians 


should have feared such a condition in the 20's and 1930's, when our 
population was in the neighbourhood ot ten millions. But the fear was 
there. A full-fledged Displacement Theory of Immigration, associated 
with the names of Professor W. B. Hurd and Mr. M. C. MacLean, 
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dictates that Canadian population can only grow at a certain pre- 
determined rate. Any excess over this rate, either from natural increase 
ill lead inevitably to a fall of the standard of living, 


or immigration, will V1 
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decline of the birth rate, or emigration. Thus every immigrant beyond 
a certain small number could be looked on as displacing a native born 
Canadian. “The colonist car replaces the baby carriage.’”’ Such a gloomy 
theory could lead to even gloomier conclusions if the doors were closed 
to emigration. Depression, starvation, and disaster could then be fore- 
told. As I have shown elsewhere, the return to prosperity in the 1940's 
and a change in the climate of economic thought have liberated us from 
this procrustean theory. 

This pessimism, and the hostility to immigration, of the depression 
period were understandable and well-nigh universal. Another form of 
hostility which no group in Canada has effectively challenged is that 
towards Oriental immigration. Chinese immigration was first restricted 
in 1885, and Japanese immigration was checked by the Japanese 
government itself, under the so-called Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1907. 
The government claimed that its first concern was to protect the stan- 
dards of Canadian workmen; and secondly it wished to protect the 
Oriental from the unpleasant experience of not fitting in. Pure altruism 
has always graced Canadian official pronouncements on Oriental immi- 
gration! In any assessment of real motives, however, white bigotry 
should not be ignored. The recent repeal of the Chinese Immigration 
Act, while retaining most of the restrictions in the form of Orders in 
Council under the Immigration Act, and the decision to admit one 
hundred and fifty Indians per year, and one hundred and fifty Pakistani, 
represent no real change of front. 

Thirdly, a certain stiffening of attitudes to immigration on the part 
of native Canadians in the present century can be attributed in part to 
the change to the New Immigration, that is to say immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe. After 1896 the proportion of immigrants 
coming from north-western Europe declined. This is to be explained in 
part by the fall in the rates of natural increase in north-western Europe, 
and the continued high rates in southern and eastern Europe. Many 
were of the opinion that the groups which constituted the New Immi- 
gration lowered the average standards of living in Canada and the 
United States. It was claimed that their ignorance of the prevailing 
languages of the new world and their feudal background prevented 
their adopting Canadian and American ways. However, after a genera 

rds took 
place among Eastern and Southern Europeans, just as it had among 
Northern and Western Europeans. Meanwhile it is certain that the 
secular rise in what is haughtily calleld the North American standard 


tion in North America, a good deal of assimilation of standaz 


of living was in no small part due to the sweated labour of eastern and 
southern European immigrants. Nevertheless the somewhat greater cul- 
tural gap played some part in strengthening hostility. On the other hand, 
the gradual admission of more of these people has increased their 


numbers here and produced national-group lobbies favouring the admis- 
| | g I g 


of their fellow countrymen. 
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Apart from these generally agreed social attitudes which manifest 
themselves in political limitations on immigration, there have been certain 
limitations stemming from deep-seated differences or divisions in the 
Canadian community. First and foremost among these differences 
is the bi-racial and bi-cultural character of the society. The French 
Canadians, seeking to maintain a culture and way of life different from 
that of any of their neighbours in North America, tend to take a radically 
different view of immigration from that held by their English-speaking 


fellow citizens. 

French Canadian nationalists have from time to time launched 
tirades against immigration. Their hostility is grounded on the demon- 
in the end the assimilation of foreigners works in 


strable fact that 
The fear 


favour of Anglo-Saxon culture and the English language.”’ 
that French Canadian culture with its distinctive language and religion 
would be crushed lay behind the protests of Henri Bourassa, the 
leading nationalist spokesman in the Quebec Legislative Assembly 
and the Federal House of Commons at the turn of the century. The 
Liberal premiers of Quebec in those years, Mercier and Gouin, took a 
more moderate and constructive line. They encouraged the return to 
Canada of French-Canadian expatriates in the United States, through 
government-sponsored colonization schemes. 

On the whole, French Canadian restrictionists do not seem to have 
prevailed in the councils of the nation up to now. Quebec’s native son, 
Sir Wilfred Laurier, as Prime Minister of Canada from 1896 to 1911, 
initiated the aggressive immigration policy which helped bring the 
flood of immigrants to the Canadian west. Over 700,000 immigrants 
entered, in the decade 1901 to 1911. However, his immigration pro- 
gramme was one of the issues, along with the Naval Bill, which 
contributed to Laurier’s defeat in his own province in 1911. A second 
ster, Mr. St. Laurent, heads a government 


French Canadian Prime Mi 
whose policies have encouraged immigration to the extent of over 
400,COO since the war. 

The nationalists have influenced the absorption of immigrants in 
other ways. They idealize the close-knit French Canadian parish com- 
munity, which has excluded outsiders. The narrowness of the parish life 
may have contributed to the causes of emigration from Quebec, 
especially the great movement of French Canadian workers to the 
textile factories of New England during the latter half of the nine- 
Mf French Canadian civilization 


1 ] 


teenth century. Conversely, the values « 
doubtless helped to retain many of the native born within the country, 
and encouraged the return of many who left. 


+7 } ang ‘rench a1 “- aAi- 
English- and French-speaking Canadians 


The divergent views ot 
rested themselves in sharply different attitudes 
’rofessor A. R. M. Lower, in his Settle- 
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ment and the Forest Frontier, like André Siegfried, claims that French 
Canadian settlement on the frontier has been dominated by militant 
Catholicism and a desire to increase the race. Pursuing these aims, it 
has extended into lands which would be considered sub-marginal by 
other standards, for example the Abitibi, Temiskamingue area, and 
land north of Lake St. John. The habitants have reconciled themselves 
to lower material standards of living in order to serve communal ends. 
By contrast, in Ontario, settlement on the northern frontier has pro- 
ceded on an individualistic basis, consistent with a culture emphasizing 
material success and efficiency. The propelling force has been the self- 
interest of the settler, though he has been assisted, at times lavishly, 
by his government. These differences in motive reflect themselves in 
differing rates of absorption of settlers in the north. French Canadians 
have looked on the unsettled northern frontier as new land inviting 
their own colonization schemes, whereas the English Canadians,: often 
rejecting such frontier land as unsuitable for their own settlement and 
incapable of providing them with what they consider a necessary mini- 
mum of material wealth, have frequently sought to people the frontier 
with peasant groups from abroad. They hope that these settlers will 
provide a market for their manufactures, freight for their railways, 
and ultimately, culturally assimilated supporters of their way of life. 
As for the settlement of the prairie west, the tide of immigration 
and internal migration turned the area into a predominantly English- 
speaking one. The French Canadians retained their foothold in the 
west, the French and half-breed settlements in Manitoba, but these 
were surrounded and outnumbered by English and foreign settlement. 
Other small enclaves of French settlement came into existence in 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, and have thrived; but the principal effect 
of the wheat boom period, from a French-Canadian nationalist point 
of view, was to lower the proportion of French Canadians in the total 
population, and to set back any hope of a majority. In fact some French 
Canadians are apt to view immigration cynically as an English Cana- 
dian device for insuring that a majority will never be achieved, no 
matter how zealously the French Canadians pursue la revanche des 


More recently, another focal point of the difference between the 
races on the subject of immigration has appeared in the cities. Since 
the turn of the century, an increasing proportion of the immigrants have 
sought city jobs. With the rise of French Canadian unions in the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of Labour, French Canadian 
urban workers have developed a new medium for expressing their 
resistance to encroachment by foreigners. Not only can these unions 
appeal to the vested interest of their members 1n limiting the number 
of workers in their trades, but also, since their membership is almost 
exclusively of the one race, they can muster solid support for exclusion 
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on nationalist grounds. 
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So much for the antipathy of French and English Canadian attitudes 
Another political factor moderating immigration policy is the diver 
gence of interest, both real and supposed, between labour and em- 
ployers on this question. Organized labour has been constantly on its 


guard against excessive immigration. It fears flooding of the labour 
market, lowering of wages and deterioration of the conditions of work. 
Writing of the period 1880 to 1902 Professor H. A. Logan concludes 
beyond doubt the subject that was given more attention than any 
other [by conventions of the Trades and Labour Congress of Canada] 
was that of immigration.” The Congress protested assistance to 
immigrants, both public and private, and proclaimed the principle that 
immigration should be the free movement of the individual. It pressed 
for legislation restricting the importation of “‘contract labour’ (1.e. 
labourers under contract for employment in Canada before their depar- 
ture from their country of origin). It led the protest against Oriental 
immigration, alleging a danger not only to standards of living but to 
standards of morality as well! Here capital was being made of the 
supposed link between Oriental immigration and the use of narcotic 
drugs. In the early years of the century much of labour’s effort was 
to counteract the campaigns of fair promises to prospective immigrants 
launched by the Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and by benevolent 
societies such as the Salvation Army. In the 1930’s labour sought the 
cessation of immigration until normal times could be restored. Recently 
a more acquiescent attitude has been in evidence, of which more will be 
said shortly. 
All in all, the protests of labour can be seen to have had a marked 
effect on policy. But it is a different question whether the policies 
labour instigated had, in turn, any effect on the flow of immigrants 


It seems likely that the flow responded more to general business 


conditions in this country than to shifts in policy. It was not until the 
1930's that the policy of restriction was made effective, and by then 
the numbers of persons who would move of their own volition to 

country in the throes of depression and unemployment must have been 
small. Over longer periods it 1s impossible to judge how many potential 
immigrants were dissuaded by labour’s attitude, or by the government's 
restrictions. There may have been some (here is also the contrar) 


possibility that labour’s vigilance may have increased the numbers that 
were absorbed, by directing immigrants only to those occupations in 
which they could be absorbed. This may have helped to prevent man 
power surpluses in some lines, unemployment, and set-backs to the 
economy. While this effect of labour’s hostility is conceivable, it 
also probable that restriction caused some slight misallocation and 
artificial shortages. 

Labour is not alone in this sort of special pleading. Notably similar 
; 


stands have been taken by protessional groups such as the medical 
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its own interest to the general interest calling for more doctors. In this 
post war period displaced persons with medical training have been 
entering the country, but have often found it extremely difficult to get 
the necessary recognition of their training, and the license to practise, 
from medical associations here. There was an interesting episode in 
Alberta this winter. The provincial government has threatened to take 
over the licensing of doctors from the medical association, in order 
to break the virtual closed-shop. 

On the opposite side, railway and steamship companies have backed 
immigration for all they are worth. In 1881 the Macdonald government 
had granted to the CPR syndicate, as part of the price for building a 
transcontinental line, twenty-five million acres of land in a twenty-four 
mile belt along the line. This gave the CPR a direct interest in the 
securing of settlers. But other railways as well, the Canadian Northern, 
Grand Trunk and the rest, profited by immigration. They gained not 
only the fares from ports to destination, but also increased traffic to 
and from expanding settlements, and the appreciation of the value of 
their land holdings. Railway companies also imported labourers to 
build their lines. Chinese and Italians were prominent among those 
brought in for this work. Shipping companies gained not only the price 
of the migrant’s passage to his new home, but sometimes a return fare 
if things turned out badly, or a round-trip fare if he went home for a 
visit. Most of all, shipping interests benefited from the expansion of 
world trade which accompanied the progress of the new countries. 
Railway and shipping companies had paid agents in all the countries of 
Europe, and often paid them so much per head for every migrant secured. 
Even the Canadian government made use of these agents from time 
to time, paying them a bounty on settlers, particularly farmers and 
domestic servants. In recent years railway companies have continued 
to exert their influence in favour of expanding immigration. Other 
spokesmen in the same interest have been the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Canadian Chambers of Commerce. Speaking mainly 
for employers and merchants, these bodies have reflected a desire for 
supplies of low-wage labour, and more customers in the home market. 
On April 10 of this year, for example, the executive council of the 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association called on the Federal government 
to increase the flow of immigrants. They proposed the granting of 
government loans to British immigrants against the security of their 
non-transferable bank deposits or other assets in the United Kingdom, 
and the increase of government assistance to immigrants in paying 
for air and ship fares. The Canadian Chamber of Commerce, through 
the chairman of its immigration committee, told the Minister of Citi- 
zenship and Immigration, on April 6th of this year, that Canada 
should double its population in twenty-five years. 

Political parties trying to build national majorities have thus been 
caught in the cross fire of conflicting groups. Politicians have, on the 
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whole, tended to speak well of large scale immigration, but when in 
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romise with labour’s demands, 


a es 
office have shown a willingness to compr 

and to recognize economic limitations. Both of the older political parties 
have at times been loud in their profession of intent to fill up Canada’s 

I 
empty space This cr is the theme of the grandest, as ol the most 
hackneyed oratory o1 th sides. D’Arcy McGee had set the stvle when 
he looked ahead to a brilliant national future and a Canada possessing, 
Se ere age a apeaanes pas twenty-five million people 
y the ciose or th ninet nt century, twenty-five milion peopie. 
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of two hundred and fifty millions! The CCF, and before its foundation, 


the few labour members such as Mr. J. S. Woodsworth, cautioned 


against the admission of workers from abroad. In this they reflected the 
attitudes of trade union and working class groups. More recently the 
Liberal party and the CCF have moved toward a consensus on the 

2 


question of immigration, expressing their policies in similar terms. 
The Liberal government espouses a policy of controlled, selective im- 
migration, having due regard for the absorptive capacity of the economy. 
What this has meant in practice is shown by the admission, from the 
end of World War II to September 1950, of 416,701 immigrants. 
92,533 of these were displaced persons, and 160,848 came from the 
United Kingdom. 

There is a fairly even balance between conflicting interest groups on 
the question of immigration. French Canadians are offset by English 
Canadians, and labour is offset by employers. This results, it seems to 
me, in a situation in which political and administrative leaders can hold 
the balance of power, and, within certain upper and lower limits, exert 
a determining influence on policy. It is therefore important to know 
not only what sorts of persons they are, but also what sorts of expert 
advice they are apt to receive and respond to. What have ecoonmists, 
for example, been saying about immigration and absorptive capacity? 
Reference has already been made to the pessimistic theories of Professor 
Hurd and Mr. MacLean in the 1930's. Just at present, it is interesting 
to note the appearance of a much more optimistic analysis in a book 
just published under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of Interna- 
tional Affairs, Does Canada Need More People, by Dr. Mabel Timlin 
of the University of Saskatchewan. Dr. Timlin emphasizes the contribu- 
tion which immigrants make to economic development, through the 
expansion of the home market, the reduction in the burden of overhead 
costs of governments and public utilities, and in many other ways. 


Policies influenced by Dr. Timlin’s study are apt to be less restrictive 
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lich, as we have seen, have affected it in the past. Policy will respond 
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to major changes in economic conditions, though the actual flow of 


I 
migrants will probably adjust itself to the changes more swiftl 


y than 
policy. A continuation of prosperity, and the emergence of labour 
shortages as the defence programme speeds up, will favour a policy of 

| relatively free admission and assistance to immigrants. However, as 


long as other western countries are in similar circumstances, the supply 
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of potential immigrants may be limited. Another depression would 
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certainly bring a quick return to restriction and a drying up of the 

sources of immigration. P icy Will also respond to any signincant 


changes in the strength of group interests on the subject of immigration. 
In this respect it is worth noting that labour’s bias against immigrati 
has been much less in evidence lately. This is in part, no doubt, the 
result of general prosperity. It may also reflect the increasing power 
of the national congresses of labour, the CCL and TLCC, over their 
constituent industrial and craft unions. As the Congresses become 
stronger, and particularly as they bolster themselves with a_ highly 
skilled “civil service of labour,” economic advisers, research directors 
and the like, the over-all national interests of labour will tend to over- 
shadow narrow sectional interests in the authoritative expression of 
labour’s views. In this connection, the submission of the CCL to the 
Senate Committee on Immigration and Labour, in 1947, should be noted 
particularly for its breadth of view and its tolerance, not to say encour- 
agement, of immigration. 

On the other hand, the objection of French Canadian spokesmen to 
immigration seems to be stronger than ever, in recent years. Relations 
between the two races were embittered by the conscription crisis of the 
early 1940's. In 1944, the members of the Quebec Legislative Assembly 
passed a motion threating to boycott any post-war scheme of mass 
immigration. Then, in 1945, the nationalist government of Mr. Duplessis 
took office in the province, and won by an overwhelming majority again 
in 1948. French Canadian nationalism seems to be in the ascendant. 
More recently still, the case of Count Jacques de Bernonville has become 
an occasion for inflammatory denunciations of the Federal goverriment’s 
immigration programme. The Count, linked in France with the Vichy 
régime and the German occupation, is under a death sentence in his own 
country, and has sought asylum in Canada. His defenders in the press 


and in Parliament laud him as a Frenchman, a Catholic and a patriot, 


e 2 Lae ¢ ] a | re « ae , . f e ¢ nT 
and have heaped coals of fire upon the government for attempting to 
of - hire rhea] + ha Ame emma anes 11 66 peeling att! lea] ° 4 
deport him while at the same time admitting ‘‘ruffians, scoundrels and 
communist riffraff.”” Mr. Jean Francois Pouliot in the House of Com- 
) T n ] a ’ s1T? 
mons in March cried out against the attempt to turn (| ida into a 
‘dumping ground for the countries of Europe [The immigration of 
Catholics, if not French-speaking, seems not to appease t itics, 
‘oh uk RNR She Leese Sewneeisadens English Canadi: aes 
since such immigrants become assimiliated to English anadian society. 
Even the admission of Frenchmen has from time to time been viewed 
sceptically by French Canadian news pers, on the ground th fLuro- 
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pean Frenchmen, Witilin a generation or two, tend to identify themseives 


dS 
with the English Canadian community and seldom or never join the 
ranks of the habitants. The outlook, therefore, would not be favourable 


for turther extension of immigration, particu if it became more 

necessary to appease and conciliate French Canadian sentiment in order 

to win its support for a defence effort—this in spite of prosper 
} 


power shortages, the optimistic tenor of current theories, and the matur 
ings of the attitude of labour towards immigration 
McGill University, June 1951 








CHINA THROUGH EUROPEAN EYES 
Gordon R. Taylor * 


INCE THE OVERTHROW of Chiang Kai-Shek, China has been revealed 

to Western students in a welter of fragmentary glimpses and con- 

tradictory reports. Moreover most of the few first-hand accounts 
that have emerged from the New China have been written with a pre- 
existing ideological bias either for or against the Communism of Mao 
Tse-Tung’s government. 

It is interesting, therefore, to encounter an instance of suspended 
judgement and objective analysis, in a new book written by three non- 
communist Europeans with direct experience of the New China.’ 

The body of the book was written before the outbreak of the Korean 
War; however, an introduction written later by Kingsley Martin main- 
tains that the war has invalidated little, if anything, of what the authors 
have said. 

It is interesting to analyse the reports and conclusions of Messrs. 
Lindsay, Guillain (now foreign editor of Le Monde) and van der 
Sprenkel (lecturer in Chinese history in the University of London) in 
the light of what can be learned from material in the original Chinese— 
emanating most of it, it must be admitted, from interested sources, but 
none the less valuable to the trained observer. At the present time it is 
idle to aim at definitive conclusions on the nature, ideology and purpose 
of the new government of China; the evidence is not yet all in. But in 
the light of what we know, it is hard to reach a conclusion materially 
different from that of the authors of New China: Three Views. 

CULTURAL BACKGROUND 

It is a truism to say that China is a cultural rather than a political 
entity and that the Chinese people constitute a civilization rather than a 
race. Despite occasional lapses into popular Taoism and Buddhism 
every Chinese dynasty since the Ch’in, 225-206 B.C., has been obliged 
to espouse the moral and political philosophy ascribed to Confucius and 
Mencius, and in more recent centuries that of Chu Hsi also, in order to 
win the support of the /iterati, from whose ranks alone the officials were 
recruited. In the davs before the Revolution of 1910 the late Doctor 
Sun Yat-Sen and his followers appealed to the Classics to arouse the 


Chinese people against the Manchu Emperors. There was more than 


latent Chinese nationalism implied in the revolutionary slogan: Fan 
* | t = langu ry and ¢ 
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Ch’ing, fuh Ming, (Overthrow the Manchus and restore the Ming 


Later the Kuo Min Tang could afford to ignore or even belittle the 
political concepts of Confucius as savouring of “monarchy” so long 
as the successes of the Northern Expedition were sustaining a popular 
enthusiasm for the Chiang Kai-Shek régime; nevertheless when the 
Nationalists were faced with the grim realities of setting up an effective 
administration and of winning a fair measure of popular support they 
speedily turned to the very Classics that they had affffected to despise. 
This was particularly noticeable in the belated and frantic effort to 
detract attention from the increasing corruption of the régime with the 
creation of the New Life Movement. It was not its appeal to the 
morality of the Classics which discredited the Movement but rather its 
association with such notoriously corrupt leaders of the government as 
Madame Chiang Kai-Shek and Ch’en Li-Fu, one-time Munister of 
Education. 

When the present People’s Government was established all China 
waited to see what attitude it would adopt toward the political and moral 
philosophy of the Classics. Certainly it was evident to every thinking 
Chinese that the Nationalist Government had ‘exhausted the mandate 
of Heaven.” Mr. van der Sprenkel cites incidents which he himself 
witnessed of the “honesty and high discipline’ of the soldiers of the 
People’s Liberation Army during the Communist occupation of Tientsin 
Setting a good example is one of the most effective weapons in the 
armoury of the Chinese Communists, and this idea is firmly rooted in 
twenty-five centuries of Confucian moral philosophy. 

The Marxism espoused by the Chinese Communist Party has been 
called that of the ‘““Middle Way.” The “Middle Way” is the name of 
one of the component works (the Chung Yung) of the classical Four 
Books. The anarchy and decay which derived from “Chiang Kai-Shek’s 
counter-revolution of 1927” made “fertile ground for the sowing of the 
Marxist faith.” The Communist victory has brought two worlds to- 
gether: the world of the Chinese masses and that of the Communists. 
Confused by the tyranny, ineptitude and corruption of the Nationalist 
régime, the Chinese masses had nothing to steady them but the age-old 
teaching of the Classics. Mr. Guillain writes: “Theirs is obviously a 
world that remains far more Chinese than Communist.” He points out 
that the Communists have brought back to the administration “honesty, 
a sense of public good and a concern to keep in touch with public 
opinion.” Certainly these qualities would have delighted the heart of 
Mencius. 

All these writers emphasize the fact that the Communist Party 
fnds it strength in its rigid organization and austere discipline. 
Austerity and frugality are virtues as much Confucian as Spartan. But 
Mr. Guillain expresses the view that what may be regarded as Confucian 
is rapidly being converted into a new nationalism. He cites two favourite 


Communist expressions, Hsin Hua (the new China) and Hsin Min 
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(the New People or the New Democracy) the latter of which seems 
to echo a well known passage in the Analects of Confucius. He dis- 
tinguishes, as we also must, between the first-generation, spontaneously 
original ‘‘revolutionaries” and the second-generation, properly indoctri- 
nated “orthodox.” He writes: “The precepts of Confucius . . . are 
being replaced by the formulae of a Sinicized Marxism.” It seems 
plainer day by day that the struggle between the revolutionaries and 
the orthodox is now taking place in the Chinese People’s Republic and 
that in this struggle between Confucius and Marx the victory, at least 
for the present, is going to Marx. In this connection we must not forget 
that Mao Tse-Tung and most of the other “revolutionaries” are lettered 
men and that many of them, including Mao, were school-masters who 
taught the Classics. 

The third writer, Mr. Michael Lindsay, concludes his contribution 
with a reference to this struggle. He discusses Mao Tse-Tung’s 
“scientific” interpretation of Communist principles, stating that despite 
the uncritical pro-Russian alignment of the Chinese Communists their 
first devotion is to the China which it is hoped that Communism will 
serve. With this view he contrasts the ‘“‘doctrinaire,”” which holds that 
any Russian demand is somehow in the interests of the Chinese people 
and that a completely “‘pro-Russian position is simply a deduction from 
Communist theory.” For Mao and the other “‘scientific” first-generation 
revolutionaries Communism must be based on mass support, which is 
certainly good Classical teaching, but for the “doctrinaire” second-gen- 
eration orthodox Communism may need to be based on terrorism. Mr. 
Lindsay writes in his final paragraph: 

China faces a choice between two roads of development: the 
one, based on the “scientific” interpretation of Marxism, towards 

a form of Communism which would really serve the people and 

could become fully democratic; the other, based on the “‘doctri- 

naire” interpretation, along the road of degeneration towards 

“oligarchical collectivism,’ which could produce something like 

the traditional Chinese social structure but with Marxian instead 

of Confucian orthodoxy as the ideology of the ruling bureaucracy. 

It is patent that Mr. Lindsay, writing as a citizen of the United King- 
dom, does not equate democracy with capitalism. 


T’U KAI, LAND REFORM 

Communism as distinct from Russian neo-imperialism can be neither 
contained nor defeated by military measures. To the Asian Communism 
is one answer to the question of livelihood, the Min Sheng of the late 
Doctor Sun Yat Sen’s San Min Chu-I. This is the most pressing ques- 
tion in all Asia, whether in Korea or Syria, whether in India or China. 
The final answer to this question is the key to the problem of Asia. 
Painfully but too gradually the western democracies are realizing that 


i 


a political or economic theory, of which they know nothing save 


they can scarcely expect the millions of Asia to rush out to die to save 
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reactionary and oppressive governments maintained by foreign powers 
who oppose the very Communism which seems to bring relief to the 
food-hungry, land-hungry, poorly clothed and poorly housed people of 
Asia. In Asia the question is not: how many divisions do we need to 
meet the threat of world Communism? but rather: what is the alterna- 
tive to Communism? The chief power of Communism, particularly in 
Asia, is not military power at all. It is the power that comes from its 
capacity to convince millions of people that it is the only programme 
that can solve their country’s most desperate problem,—livelihood, 
which in its turn is the problem of food supply and land reform. 

Mr. van der Sprenkel provides within the compass of four pages an 
exceedingly compact but highly helpful résumé of the land reform 
methods of the Chinese Communists. Before the collapse of the Chiang 
régime on the mainland in 1949 the Communists, we are told, in the 
“Old Liberated Areas” laid major emphasis upon “‘the land distribution 
programme.” As the Communists at that time practised the policy of 
securing the countryside while not occupying the towns, the impression 
may have been created that agrarian reform, including land-distribution, 
rent and tax reduction and the elimination of the usurer and grain 
speculator, was the solution of China’s difficulties. But the author is 
convinced that for the Chinese Communists these measures, important 
as they are, do not constitute the total of their agrarian policy. He points 
out that when the Communists made their rapid advance into the south 
and south-west the countryside and the towns were liberated together 
and that time did not permit of even such a basic device as land distri- 
bution. He is of the opinion that the “poor and hired” farm labourer 
will there become the “new middle peasant,” as he has already done in 
North China, and that within a decade the People’s Government will 
have a kulak problem on its hands in the villages. To this idea the 
Communists retort that the agrarian problem will be finally solved 
“not in the village but in the city, through industrialization,” which 
they regard as the answer to China’s question of over-population in the 
rural areas. 

On Christmas Day, 1947, Mao presented a report to the Central 

t 


Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, which is given as the first 


of the Documents in the present volume. Bearing the title, “On the 
Present Situation and Our Tasks,” this report gives in sections 4-6 a 


ution of land 


brief outline of what has been accomplished in the redistril 
and states that the Party must accept the idea of the “new middl 
] 
i 


peasant.”’ In elucidation of the Basic Programme of the Agrarian Law 


Mao shows clearly that the New Democracy is regarded by him as the 


first step from the ‘feudal’? China of Chiang Kai-Shek to the Commun- 


ism which he envisages. In the February 1, 1951, issue of “People’s 
China,” an English-language semi-monthly published in Peking, th 
important article is “The Anti-Feudal United Front in Land 


by Yu Cheng, in the course of which Mao’s “The Chinese Revolution 


Reform” 
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and the Communist Party in China” is cited. The following sentences 
are quoted from the latter: ““The middle peasants are not only able to 
‘ipate resolutely in the anti-imperialist revolution and land revolu- 
tion but also in the socialist revolution. . . . They are one of the good 
motive forces of the revolution.” 
HSIN MIN, THE NEW DEMOCRACY 

There is no doubt that the expression which most. satisfactorily 
describes the aim of the present regime in China is Hsin Min, literally 
the New People, but quite aptly rendered the New Democracy. There 
may be a little confusion in the minds of some because this term is not 


t 
only applied to tl 


ie social, political and economic principles enunciated 
in the Common Programme of the Chinese People’s Political Consulta- 
tive Conference (Document IV, pp. 199-216), but is also the title of a 
pamphlet, of less than eighty pages in the English version, written by 
Mao in 1940 “laying down the planks of his Party’s platform.” To this 
original brochure certain supplementary pieces have been added: “On 
Coalition Government” (1945), “On the Present Position and the 
Tasks Ahead” (1947), and ‘The People’s Democratic Dictatorship” 
(July 1949). Together they “constitute the political Bible of the New 
China” and as such they replace thé celebrated San Min Chu-I (Three 
Principles of the People) by the late Doctor Sun Yat-Sen. 

Mr. van der Sprenkel defines the former of these as ‘‘an interpreta- 
tion of Marxism devised to fit a Chinese situation, and not the simple 
doctrine of Marx-Engels, Lenin-Stalin, taken as placeless and timeless 
truth.”” Going on to speak of Mao’s pamphlet the essayist writes, “In 
his ‘New Democracy’ and other writings Mao did much more than 
translate Marxism from German or Russian into Chinese. He translated 
it for China, and added to it from his own sensitive understanding of 
his country and its people.” 

Too many in the West have failed to realize that ‘New Democracy 
is a transitional phase on the road to full socialism.” We do not know 
how long this transitional stage may be, though, as Mr. van der Sprenkel 
reminds us, “Mao has sometimes referred to several generations.” The 
Common Programme recognizes “an intermediate station between 
private and public enterprise.”’ In section 6 of “On the Present Situation 
and Our Tasks” it is stated: “All the New Democratic Revolution 


‘lass and the bureaucratic bourgeoisie, not capitalism in general nor the 
petty bourgeoisie or the middle bourgeoisie.” A few lines before the 
last quoted sentence the petty and middle bourgeoisie are together 

t is stated, “WI 


] 1erever the 
state power of the New Democracy reaches, these classes must be 


defined as the ‘“‘national bourgeoisie’ and 

firmly and unhesitatingly protected. The “national bourgeoisie” is 

distinguished from the bureaucratic bourgeoisie,” which terms seems 
: ; 


to be reserved for the members and supporters of the hated Four 
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Families who have “spread illusions on behalf of American imperialism 
and Chiang Kai-Shek’s reactionary clique and oppose the people’s 
democratic revolution.” 

So important does Mr. Guillain deem this subject that he entitles 
the fourth chapter in his essay “The New Democracy.” He begins by 
stating that the present Communist experiment in China is a curious 
mixture of authoritarian and democratic elements. He quotes from the 
Chinese Communist reply to the American White Paper on China, a 
reply said to have been composed by Mao himself, ‘“The reactionaries 
in their attacks upon us accuse us of being a totalitarian government. 
This, of course, is quite correct if one considers the function of the 
people’s government, which is to crush the reactionaries. This function 
or power, which is part of our programme, will in due time be written 
into our Constitution.” In “The People’s Democratic Dictatorship” 
(Document III, pp. 180-198), Mao describes his régime as being at 
once “benevolent” and “‘totalitarian.”’ He writes, “these two aspects,— 
democracy for the people and dictatorship over the reactionaries,—com- 
bine to form the democratic dictatorship of the people.” 

Whereas the Confucian theorist recognized “the State” as being 
composed of four classes,—the scholars, the farmers, the artisans and 
the merchants,—Mao recognized “the People” as being also composed 
of four classes—the city proletariat, the peasants, the national capitalists 
and the bourgeoisie. It will be readily observed that the scholars, who 
provided the officials of former régimes, are replaced by the city prole- 
tariat, who thus in Chinese thinking will be expected to provide the 
officials of the new government. Thus the leadership of “the People” 
lies in the hands of the proletariat and the Communist Party. Mr. 
Guillain quotes Chien Chia-Chu, a leading Communist economist, as 
saying: “It is no disgrace to be a national capitalist. On the contrary, 
it is very honourable.’ Chien adds that in including the national capi- 
talists as one of the four classes of “the People” Mao has favoured 
them greatly. 

“The New Democracy” wishes to give the régime the widest possible 
social basis in politics. Mr. Guillain states that ‘there is to be no one- 
party system. The ‘Third Force’ in China is not to be done away with.” 
This point merits close inspection. In section 7 of “On the Present 
Situation” we read: “The victory of New China’s New Democratic 
revolution is impossible without the broadest united front. . . . But this 
is not all. This united front must be firmly led by the Chinese Com- 


munist Party.” 

On the economic front the work of the New Democracy is to indus- 
trialize China as fully and as speedily as possible. This is a necessary 
task not only to reduce the rural population and to facilitate the pro- 
duction and distribution of manufactured goods but also to provide 
a large and powerful urban proletariat to become the chief strength 
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of the Communist Party (see Document II, “From the Coutryside 
to the Cities,” March 1949, pp. 176-179). 

Mr. van der Sprenkel quotes Li Li-San as reporting to the Asian 
Trade Unions’ Conference in Peking, November 1949, that the Trade 
Unions must become “schools of New Democracy, in which the workers 
may learn how to administer the State and how to manage their 
factories.”” Inasmuch as Li Li-San is one of the “‘old’” Communists and 
therefore not likely to be too patient or sympathetic with Mao’s New 
Democracy as a transition, this statement has an added significance. 
On the other hand General Lin Piao, one of the most successful of the 
Communists’ strategists, made a speech in Hankow just after he had 
liberated Central China, the rice granary of the Republic, in which Mr. 
Guillain reports him as claiming that “priority could not be given to 
the towns ... until the beginnings of prosperity had returned to the 
rural regions surrounding them.” To this writer it seems that the 
Communist administration must be subject at the moment to a strong 
tension between the advocates of a hurried industrialization of the 
urban population and the proponents of Mao’s New Democracy with 
the much slower tempo implied in the “transition.” 


MISCELLANEOUS POINTS 


To any Communist régime the control of public communication 
and propaganda is of the utmost importance. Mr. van der Sprenkel 
gives a very fine description of the Peking and Tientsin bookshops after 
the liberation and of the newspapers permitted by the new administra- 
tion. It is unfortunate but perhaps not surprising that the Tass News 
Agency is the principal source of foreign news. One can only wonder 
whether non-Communist journals are still being published and _ sold 
openly since the beginning of the current purge late in January of this 
year. Mr. van der Sprenkel admits that for the Communist government 
the daily press is simply an effective and easily controlled medium of 
popular propaganda. This is frankly stated in Article 49 of the Common 
Programme of the Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference. 

Mr. Lindsay also confesses an unfavourable first impression of the 
press under liberation. He insists however that “the Communists have 
been remarkably successful in winning over educated Chinese opinion,” 
adding: “the great majority of the students in Peking are enthusiastic 
supporters of the new régime.” Mr. Guillain says that while he was still 
in Shanghai the censorship of the press was made complete. As all the 
daily newspapers copied their news from the “Chieh-Fang Jih-Pao” 
(Liberation Daily) they have become “perfectly disciplined and mono- 
tonously uniform.” A perusal of the current numbers of “People’s 
China” confirms this statement. 

Much depends on the local authorities. The new régime, faced with 
a great dearth of trained personnel, has been obliged to place local 
administration in the hands of Party members inadequately trained in 
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both principles and policies. The higher officials and those in the larger 
cities have almost consistently exhibited the civic honesty and personal 
integrity which the leaders have set before the Party. Mr. Lindsay 
cites a few examples of undesirable conduct on the part of petty local 
officials while still emphasizing the complete absence of corruption at 
either the lowest or the highest level. This writer has spoken with 
Chinese and non-Chinese who have come from the liberated areas and 
he has received letters which managed to elude the censorship. All these 
reiterate the essential honesty and integrity of the officials of the regime. 
By even discussing the possibility of the restoration of the Nationalists 
under Chiang, the Western democracies, according to the views of these 
people, are proclaiming themselves the champions of reaction and ty- 
ranny and the enemies of the Chinese people. 

Thirty years ago when this reviewer began the study of Chinese 
the epithet which was most usually applied to anyone on the other side 
was “bandit.” To-day “Communist” has for some replaced the other 
opprobious term. The new Marriage Laws promulgated last summer 
by the Chinese People’s Government may be compared with the revised 
Marriage Code adopted only a few months earlier by the Yoshida ad- 
ministration in Occupied Japan. The emancipation of women and the 
equality of the sexes, which both these documents rather bodly proclaim, 
seem to some observers to be as much for the purpose of impressing or 
satisfying the Westerner as for the purpose of nullifying the Confucian 
concept of the family. It will require the passing of a generation to test 
the sincerity and utility of these laws in either Japan or China. 

Another comparison with contemporary Japan suggests itself. In 
the process of spreading among the Chinese peasants Communism has 
been obliged to recognize the family as the social unit and the authority 
of the fu-lao (elders) as final in the village, although the Party pro- 
gramme demands committee action in all community matters. Similarly 
in Japan, although the authority of the Buroku is specifically illegal 
under the revised Constitution, the peasants especially in the mountain- 
ous areas still regard this authority as final and still cherish the family 
as the ultimate social unit. 

To many readers the most interesting as well as the most illuminating 
chapters in this small volume will be “The Intellectuals and the Revolu- 
tion” by Mr. van der Sprenkel and “From Velvet Glove to Iron Hand” 
by Mr. Guillain. In both matter and manner they are perhaps the two 
most subjective chapters. A significant paragraph in the former states : 
“the mildness or harshness of the revolutionaries varies from place to 
place according to the time they have been in power in the region. 
Shanghai has been treated more leniently than Tientsin and Peking, 
which, in their turn, are better off than the towns of Manchuria.” 

It seems that as the Communists advanced south the opposition of 
the masses became more formidable. This in turn has produced a much 
more open display of the iron hand in the rural areas and smaller towns 
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of the southern and south-western Provinces. Even a slight acquaintance 
with Chinese history makes one ask whether China will again be divided 
between rival dynasties of North and South. Economic and psychological 
as well as what some would call ethnic differences may again give rise 
to Nan Pei-Ch'ao, a division which even the non-Communist Chinese 
would sincerely deplore. 
CONCLUSION 

As has been said above, all conclusions about the New China must 
necessarily be only tentative; the future course of events, and the end 
towards which they move, depend on tensions as yet unresolved within 
China itself; within the Communist sphere, and between the Communist 
sphere and the free world. New forces also are at work in East Asia 
which may cut across the pattern imposed by political and military 
developments. Yet, as an interim verdict, the conclusions of New China: 
Three Views, accord with the facts as we know them, and seem to be 
the verdict of impartial judgement. Perhaps the fact that, as North 
America moves into East Asia, the powers of Europe are moving out, 
enables Europeans to apply to the area and its problems a less interested 
judgement than was possible in the past, or is possible for most North 
Americans today. However that may be, the verdict of New China gives 
some grounds for hope. The struggle which seems to arise in every 
Communist state between the ‘“old’’ and the “new’’ Communists, the 
“scientific” and the “doctrinaire”’ groups within the Party, may well 
have already arisen within the newest Communist state. It may even 
be that Mao, while differing from Tito in his concept of the réle to 
be played by the ‘new middle peasant” and the “national capitalist’ in 
China’s New Democracy, is also at odds with the Moscow leaders on 
the important matter of Russian neo-imperialism, a matter which Mao 
may not regard as essential to the implementing of Communist theory 


among the peoples of East Asia. 


Ottawa, May, 1951. 








SPECIAL BOOK REVIEWS 
The Psychology of World Tension * 


Canadians have been made familiar with the responsibility of psycho- 
logy and psychiatry for peace chiefly through the brilliant and provoca- 
tive addresses of Major-General G. Brock Chisholm, formerly federal 
Deputy-Minister of Health and now Director-General of the United 
Nations’ World Health Organization. While Dr. Chisholm’s approach 
is characterized by a somewhat uncritical acceptance of the frustration- 
aggression hypothesis of the psychoanalysts and a certain disregard of 
socio-economic considerations, there can be no doubt that he has made 
an invaluable contribution in directing attention to the psychiatrical 
aspects of man’s drives toward war. It is unfortunate that the limita- 
tions of his approach should have, in the main, deterred our psycholo- 
gists, social scientists, and social philosophers from a just appreciation 
of the merits of his contribution. Unquestionably, Canadian social 
scientists would have responded much more vigorously to Dr. Chisholm’s 
challenge had he presented it primarily in terms of the concepts used 
in the study of social behaviour rather than in terms of the more 
restricted, if more fundamental, concepts of psychiatry. 

Even the effort to relate the methods and content of research in 
social behaviour to the study of international affairs is comparatively 
recent. Until a decade ago problems of international relations were 
discussed, above the merely journalistic level, almost entirely by 
historians, lawyers, and diplomats. During World War II it became 
necessary for various countries, particularly the United States, to enlist 
the services of anthropologists and other area specialists. Although 
the practical utility of psychological and sociological knowledge quickly 
became apparent, social scientists, once the war was over, were naturally 
reluctant to continue research on the difficult problem of the bearing 
of social behaviour on international relations. Fortunately, UNESCO 
decided, in 1947, that one of its main tasks during the following years 
should be research on international tensions. This decision has borne 
fruit in two excellent books, the first edited by Dr. Hadley Cantril and 
entitled Tensions that Cause Wars, the second by Dr. Otto Klineberg 
(a former Canadian) and entitled Tensions Affecting International 
Understanding. More recently Dr. George W. Kisker has published a 
third volume concerned with the same general theme. 

The three books, though all edited or written by psychologists, do 


*World Tenston—The Psychopathology of International Relations. Edited by 
George W. Kisker. 1951. (New York: Prentice-Hall. Toronto: McLeod. 324 pp. 
$6.75, members $5.40.) 
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not cover the same ground as regards either method or content. As 
first director of UNESCO’s Tensions Project, Dr. Cantril organized 
a conference in Paris, during the summer of 1948, to which were 
invited eight experts, including a Brazilian sociologist, a Hungarian 
Marxist, and a Norwegian philosopher. Instructed to inquire into the 
influences which predispose toward international understanding on the 
one hand and aggressive nationalism on the other, the eight men pre- 
pared a common statement, and each one then wrote a separate paper, 
from the perspective of his speciality, in which the editor included the 
criticisms of the other seven after they had read it over. Needless to 
say, Dr. Cantril’s book makes unusual reading for students of inter- 
national affairs. Dr. Klineberg, who assumed the directorship of the 
Tensions Project in succession to Dr. Cantril, undertook a less specta- 
cular, but equally important, task of surveying the scattered and 
fragmentary literature of research on human behaviour, with the hope 
of applying whatever knowledge is available to the resolution of inter- 
national tensions. His book is a judicious and comprehensive compen- 
dium which will remain, for a long time to come, the starting point of 
research on the psychological aspects of tensions affecting international 
understanding. 

The approach of both Dr. Cantril and Dr. Klineberg is dominated by 
their primary interest in social psychology. Dr. Kisker, who holds the 
important position of Psychological Consultant to the United States 
Veterans Administration, is essentia'ly a clinical psychologist, and his 
attitude to the problem of world tension is therefore much more akin 
to that of Dr. Chisholm. Further, Dr. Kisker’s impressive book, as 
far as can be determined, is an independent contribution, not having 
been sponsored by UNESCO or any other organization. 

In preparing his book, Dr. Kisker attempted to explore the psy- 
chological implications of the tension and anxiety gripping the world 
today: 

The psychological approach to international relations can be 
reduced to four major clinical problems of diagnosis, etiology, 
therapy, and prognosis. Each of these terms asks a question. 
The question posed by diagnosis is: What is wrong with the 
world today? Etiology asks the question: What has caused the 
present state of world tension? The question of therapy is: What 
can be done about it? And finally, the question raised by prognosis 
is: What is the outlook for the future? 

It should be emphasized that Dr. Kisker is keenly aware both of 
the unusual character of his approach—‘‘the viewing of the world as 
a patient’ —and of the fact that there is no single simple answer to the 
highly significant questions he has raised. At the same time, he rightly 
insists that the human side of war and peace requires profound 
psychological analysis. 

While answers to the four questions were sought from psychologists, 
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psychiatrists, and social scientists in fifty-three countries, it is significant 
that chapters by only twenty-two leaders in these fields from twenty 
is no accident,” Dr. Kisker 


© 7 7 bd ‘ 
countries are included in the book 


reports, “that there is no chapter from Russia. Every effort was made 


to secure Soviet representation through official, semi-official, and 
non-official channels. More than a hundred letters sent to Russia, 
including one to Premier Stalin, have remained unanswered and 
unacknowledged.” Nor was it possible to secure the cooperation of 
Clk ts in Finland, Poland, Czecho-slovakia, Hungary, Rumania, or 
Yugoslavia. Chi ‘ psychologists and psychiatrists were at first willing 


i] 

to participate, but the victory of the Communists brought an end to 
collaboration from that quarter. Of the contributors to Dr. Kisker’s 
volume each represents his own national interest, each was given 
complete freedom of expression, each assumed full responsibility for his 
own ideas. No attempt was made to reconcile differences, contradic- 
tions, or inconsistencies that appear in the book through the inclusion 
of exponents of the communist, fascist, and democratic ideologies: 
the object was, rather, “to shed as much light on the subject of tensions 
as possible, from every angle.” 

A general discussion of the contents of such an international sym- 
posium must necessarily be handicapped by the obscurity of the problem 
with which it is presumed to deal, by the “case study” approach of 
the contributors in terms of their peculiar national disorders and 
tensions, and finally, by linguistic and semantic difficulties. Only within 
these limitations may the conclusions of the symposium be fairly appre- 
ciated. 

This symposium makes it clear that Dr. Chisholm’s oft-repeated 
warning that “the human race is threatened as it has never been 
before” is no exaggeration. In the opinion of many, humanity is already 
so far advanced along the road to disintegration, if not destruction, 
that it may seriously be doubted whether civilization as we know it is 
worth saving. Defeatism is, however, the attitude of a minority: from 
self-respect, if for no other reason, the majority of the world’s popula- 
tion has not, as yet, yielded to absolute despair. But, on the other hand, 
a psychological analysis of the forces making for the destruction of 
humanity provides little justification for optimism. The cults of force, 
excessive nationalism, and collective irrationality, while not new pheno- 
mena, have been accentuated in our time to such a degree that there 
has been a universal deterioration of personal, political, and social 
morals and a development of tension and hostility on an unprecedented 
scale. Among the symptoms of the basic sickness of contemporary 
society may be noted labour disputes, aggressive picketing, family dis- 
cord and divorce, films devoted to crime and gangsterism, magazine, 
radio, and television stories of murder and pathological behaviour, a 
falling birth rate, increasing unemployment, subordination of the 


individual to the industrial and administrative machine, and _ finally, 
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the compulsive urge toward war-making. “There is good reason,” 
writes Dr. Kisker, “to believe that we are going ‘mad’ on a world 
wide basis.” Dr. Chisholm’s analysis of the tension, mistrust, suspicion, 
and nervous excitement current in the world may be paralleled in the 
utterances of psychiatrists in every civilized country: ten years ago 
President Roosevelt himself was fully aware of the prevalence of mass 
insecurity, feelings of personal inadequacy and inferiority, loss of faith 
and hope, disgruntlement, panic, and social distress. 

The profound psychological disturbances from which the masses 
of mankind suffer are reflected in the kaleidoscopic shifting of tension 
spots during recent years. Even so, such episodes as Trieste, Korea, 
Greece, Israel, Indonesia, Pakistan, India, and China are of less ultimate 
significance than the serious tensions being generated in Germany 
or the overpowering tension that has been developed as a result of the 
cold war between the United States and Russia. “We are forced to 
conclude,” Dr. Kisker comments, “that our civilization is a reversion 
to savegery of the most degenerate type.” 

While world tension is not additive, in the sense that “it is nothing 
more than the sum of a great number of tense individuals making up 
the nations of the world,” a knowledge of individual psychopathology 
may profitably be applied to social problems. War and prewar tension 
may be likened, according to certain psychiatrists, to the psychology of 
psychotics and neurotics or to the outcropping of mass hysteria. Tension 
always happens to individuals: forms of human organization are merely 
symptoms. As Archibald MacLeish has written, ‘ 
in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men that the defences of 


‘since wars begin 


peace must be constructed.’ It should be noted also that, while the 
individual is capable of experiencing wholesome, desirable, and con- 
structive tensions, the major tensions that exist in our world are 
vicious and destructive. 

What are the causes of such destructive tensions? It is pleasant to 
discover that Dr. Kisker and his collaborators realize that a multiple- 
causation theory, however unsatisfactory, is required. The sociopsychiat- 
rist must be prepared to appreciate the significance of social, cultural, 
political, and economic factors in the causation of world tension. But 
while such non-psychological factors are important in the development 
and maintenance of tensions, it may be argued that such factors are, after 
all, “nothing more than expressions of personality in action.” The 
essential clue to world tension is therefore psychological. 

Dr. Kisker maintains that contemporary man’s major difficulty is 
due to his psychological incapacity, or unwillingness, to respond to the 
challenge of scientific knowledge in the mid-twentieth century : 

Our world is marked by a high degree of scientific maturity 

on the one hand and by | jlitical, social, economic, and philoso- 
hical immaturity on the other hand. While we have made great 
strides in perfecting the means to destroy, we lag far behind 
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in the knowledge of how to live together constructively and 
peacefully... . The fact is that the phenomenally rapid advance 
in the physical sciences has operated to depress and destroy the 
psychological man. Our utter helplessness with respect to 
the atom bomb, the hydrogen bomb, and the rapidly approaching 
era of nuclear power confirms the suspicion that we have not 
advanced socially and psychologically to a point where we can 
deal adequately with the philosophical problems created by the 
advance of physical science. We are operating with concepts 
and standards which were outmoded many centuries ago. 

What can be done to correct the situation that exists in the world 
to-day? Various philosophers and social scientists have prescribed 
many remedies including a universal state, the outlawry of war, a 
restoration of the balance of power, mediation and arbitration, disarma- 
ment, absolute pacifism, and a world federation. The symposiasts tend 
to the view that such prescriptions would merely scratch the surface 


problems of world tension. 

While psychologists and psychiatrists are not “destined to save the 
world from calamity,” nevertheless their specialized knowledge of 
human relations does give them an advantage over political scientists, 
military strategists, and professional diplomats. “Psychologists and 
psychiatrists,” says Dr. Kisker, ‘have made extraordinary strides in 
understanding individual tension. Similarly, we must look to these 
specialists for insight into group tension at the community, national, and 
international level.’’ What contribution can psychologists make to the 


resolution of world tension? 

Many psychiatrists and psychologists maintain that the causes of 
tension may be discovered in certain basic tendencies of human nature. 
Psychoanalysts, especially those of the Freudian school, insist that 


man’s capacity for hostility and violance is an innate characteristic. 


War, according to Freud, is ‘a form of man’s effort to resolve many of 


his unresolved, unconscious conflicts on a wholesale scale . . . destruction 


for its own sake is one of the strongest human motives. . . .War 


represents man’s unconscious desire to destroy himself.” Anthropologists 
such as Malinowski have argued, on the other hand, that war and 
tension are cultural phenomena, and therefore not innate in man: there 
is no instinct of aggression as such. American psychologists would 
psychoanalytic 


support, on the whole, the cultural rather than the ¢ 


hypothesis. 

While Freud’s position is obviously extreme, there can be no doubt 
that his theory does throw light on the psychodynamics of international 
tension. The aggressive and regressive impulses of which Freud speaks 
are especially evident when one considers the psychology of leaders at 
both the national and international levels. It is worthy of note that the 


psychological incompetence of the “leaders’’ of the world has been 
stressed by Dr. George H. Stevenson, Canada’s most distinguished 
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psychiatrist and its representative in the symposium. Dr. Klaus Conrad, 
Germany's representative, believes “that a group embarking on a neuro- 
tic development will select a leader who is a self-asserted neurotic 

a sick nation chooses psychopathic and neurotic leaders.” Dr. Kisker 
adds that “there is ample evidence that the psychological instability of 
the heads of states, and those who engage in war propaganda, is 
responsible, to a large degree, for the maintenance of tension in the 
world population.” At the present time the world’s leaders are selected 
on the basis of emotional appeal, political manipulation, and historical 
accident. Is it too much to expect that leaders should, as Dr. Stevenson 
recommends, hold certificates of competency, or that the world’s states- 
men should be appraised by an international council, or that aspiring 
politicians should be given a psychological examination ? 

This symposium provides the strongest possible support for Dr. 
Chisholm’s view, often stated in public lectures in Canada, that the 
education of the individual child must be the starting point in the 
reconstruction of humanity. The child is father to the man, and the man’s 
habits, attitudes, and beliefs can be used to construct or to destroy 
society. Those who believe in the efficacy of education must, of course, 
concede at once that the educational systems of the world have failed 
badly in the past: “the majority of adults now living in the world are 
unable to think about any problem larger than themselves.” Dr. Gardner 
Murphy, the American representative in the symposium, proposes a 
comprehensive programme of world-wide education, a need to which 
UNESCO's International Conference on Adult Education is giving 
consideration. A weakness of educational systems is apparent, also, in 
the failure to use for constructive social ends such modern media of 
communication as newspapers, films, and radio. Here, again, UNESCO 
offers possibilities through its Commission on Technical Needs of the 
Press, Film, and Radio. Considerable promise for the future may be 
derived also from UNESCO’s Tensions Project, through the know- 
ledge it has recently made available, as well as through the proposals 
that Dr. Cantril has made for regional and international co-operation 
of social scientists, the founding of an international university, and the 
creation of international institutes of social science. 

What is the outlook for the future of humanity? The majority of 
the symposiasts are far from optimistic. “Observation of the contempor- 
ary international scene,’ Dr. Kisker concludes, “can lead only to 
pessimism with reference to the possibility of enduring world peace. 
Considering the psychological and social immaturity of mankind, it is 
naive to hope that men in our time can learn to live at peace with 
themselves or with others. . .. While World War II] is well on its way, 
the long-range possibility of reducing world tension and discouraging 
international warfare is not inconceivable. There is little hope that our 
present civilization will see the condition of universal peace. Yet uni- 


” 


versal peace is not beyond the potentialities of mankind 
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In this pioneering and penetrating symposium, Dr. Kisker and his 
associates have made a much needed contribution to the understanding 
of international relations. It can no longer be denied, in the light of 
such a comprehensive and scientific analysis, that there is a psycho- 
pathology of international relations and that an understanding of that 
psychopathology is essential for the survival of humanity. This sym- 
posium may therefore be highly recommended to all students of inter- 
national affairs who are seriously interested in getting behind headlines, 
speeches, conferences. 

But, although this remarkable book merits the highest commenda- 
tion, it would be a disservice not to direct attention to certain defects 
in its design and execution: criticisms that can help to establish a 
consensus in the discussion of international relations are certainly to 
be desired. Our criticisms, it may be suggested, would probably apply 
equally to any similar group of psychologists and psychiatrists who had 
undertaken an investigation of world tension. That the symposium 
suffers from linguistic and senantic difficulties has already been intim- 
ated; that a wary reader will discover certain minor inconsistencies is 
to be expected. Apart from such superficial criticisms, however, it must 
be emphasized that there are two major weaknesses in the book. 

First, the nature of the value judgments that are constantly being 
used is far from clear. In the present age scientists and philosophers 
are fairly well agreed that scientific statements and value judgments 
must be rigidly separated. Is it not fair to suggest that a psychologist 
should leave his readers in no doubt as to where the scientific part of 
the exposition ends and the ethical part begins? In this book science 
and ethics are so continually intermingled that the sense of direction 
is frequently lost. Further, there is a tendency on the part of certain 
symposiasts to offer circular definitions of value, if not actually to define 
values in terms of facts and then facts in terms of values. Confusion 
about values is, of course, a major symptom of the age: philosophers 
are In a position, as the present writer has suggested elsewhere, to 
make an important contribution to the solution of this problem. Are 
psychologists and psychiatrists sufficiently equipped philosophically to 
deal in value judgments at all? 

Second, the conceptual framework of the symposium is derived 


from the sciences of psychology and psychiatry. This emphasis has 


resulted in the denigration of politics and economics: they are r 
defined as merely expressions of personality in action. This approach 
rests upon an inadequate appreciation ot the limpact of culture upon 


personality as revealed by contemporary cultural anthropologists. The 
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anthropological concept of culture is essential for an understan 


the current tension between the United States and Russia. While this 
tension has been caused in part by the operation of aggressive tendencies 
(of the type that a world policeman must try to keep under control), it 
cannot be denied that the cold war has been occasioned, in larger degree, 
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by the almost complete impossibility, owing to semantic difficulties, of 
establishing communication between the powers concerned. An under- 
standing of world tension requires, therefore, not only the knowledge 
and insights provided by psychology and psychiatry, but also a mobili- 
zation of the data of the social sciences on a large and unprecedented 
scale. Dr. Kisker’s book may be regarded as a brilliant beginning in 
the effort to achieve an “orchestration” of psychology and the social 
sciences in the service of humanity. 


Toronto, June 1951. John A. Irving* 


Mers-el-Kebir* 


This disturbing but fascinating volume, relating in careful detail 
though with comprehensible bitterness the most dolorous story of the 
Second World War, is undoubtedly important in the field of Anglo- 
French relations. Some may think that Mers-El-Kébir might better 
never have been written—that it will reawaken deep resentments in 
certain French miliewx. M. Varillon does not agree: he feels that 
“there are wounds that must be opened in order to heal,” and he is 
sure “that this book will render service to the cause of French-English 
friendship.’’ His hope will probably be fulfilled only if a sufficient number 
of British writers and teachers take honest cognizance of his facts 
and arguments, especially as the substance of this volume had already 
appeared in three articles in La Revue des Deux Mondes and was 
widely known in France as a severe criticism of Winston Churchill's 
account of the same tragic event in the second volume of The Second 
World War. 

The Right Hon. lord Hankey finds these essays “brilliant,” and 
speculates whether, had a Nazi victory set up 1 Nuremberg Tribunal 
in reverse, Churchill and even his subordinates would not have been 
punished for the crime of “waging aggressive war’ in this “deplorable 
episode.” He substantiates Varillon’s claim that Admiral Somerville and 
the Admiralty objected to and “deplored the decision of the War 
Cabinet” to turn their guns on friends in misfortune, obviously bound 
to obey their own government and chiefs. [Polttics, Trials and Errors, 
pp.14-16] 

The main poimts of M. Varillon’s documented contention are 
that the Armistice was necessary to France and beneficial in the long 
aie | 


run even to the Allies. That French naval officers could have and 


*Professor of Ethics and Social Philosophy, Victoria College, University of 


*Mers-El-Kebir (avec de nombreux dicuments inédits). Par Pierre Varillon, 


1949. (Paris: Amiot-Dumont, 230 py 
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assuredly would have sunk their ships before the Germvans could seize 
them anywhere (the navy’s tradition being sabordage rather than sur 
render to enemy or foreigner, as tragically exemplified at Toulon, 
Nov. 27, 1942). That, had Admiral Gensoul accepted any one of the 
five courses offered to him by the British ultimatum (namely: to join 
the British fleet; to sail under escort to a British port, or to some 
French port of the West Indies, or to the United States; to scuttle ships 
within six hours), his submission would have constituted a flagrant 
violation of the surprisingly lenient Armistice and resulted in dire 
punishment for the unhappy people of France. That it was a breach of 
international rules to thrust such an ultimatum upon a subordinate, 
demanding that he break his oath of allegiance to his own government 
(Churchill understood, and later on explained to the Commons in secret 
session, how this principle of unswerving obedience to legal superiors 
state 


L like France which had exper 
ienced so many convulsions’, and how “it arises from a subconscious 


was so strongly emphasized in “: 
sense of national self-preservation against the dangers of sheer anarchy.” 
[Secret Session Speeches, Simon & Schuster, N.Y., 1946]. Only rare 
individuals like General de Gaulle, with intense personal convictions, 
could ever break with this universally accepted principle. In his famous 
appeal of May 20 to President Roosevelt, Churchill had implied that 
if his government were overthrown, as the result of invasion, and 
succeeded by a “Quisling” or “peace” cabinet ready to buy better 
conditions from the Germans even by surrendering the fleet, the British 
naval commanders would have to obey. (Churchill, I], p. 228). Varillon 
charges Churchill with taking it for granted that the Pétain government 
would similarly be ready to sell its fleet for easier terms.) That the 
“tragedy of Mers-el-Kebir” almost precipitated the greater tragedy o 
war between Britain and France, and that only the wisdom of Weyganc 
and the pacifism of Baudoin averted this catastrophe; [W. L. Lange 
(Our Vichy Gamble, Knopf, 1947, p. 59) puts it thus: “Neither Petain 
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nor Weygand nor Darlan would agree” to war.| That this “massacre”’ 
so inflamed the innate anglophobia of Admiral de Laborde that 29 
months later when the Germans themselves had violated the Armistice 
and were approaching Toulon, he contemptuously defied Darlan’s 
“invitation” to join the Allies off North Africa, then madly scuttled 
his superb Strasbourg and her sister ships which would otherwise 
have prevented the German invasion of Tunisia and generallv hastened 
and extended eastward the victory of the western Allies 

In support of the Armistice as a blessing in disguise for Britain 
M. Varillon can quote effectively the London Times of 19 May, 1945, 
hurchill’s casual admission to General Georges in January, 1944 
which he has since withdrawn) [Second Ilorld War, II, 223]; the 
poignant regrets of Generals Guderian, Goering [Foreign Affairs 
October, 1946, “Light on Nazi Foreign Policy,” by Dewitte C. Poll] 


and Keitel that Hitler had blundered into an arrangement leaving 
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southern France unoccupied and in formal possession of her marine, 
colonies and colonial troops, instead of pushing on to Gibraltar, the 
Mediterranean and North Africa, and urging the Italians immediately 
toward Suez. Our author might also have leaned upon the more disin 
terested judgement of the eminent historian, W. L. Langer, who at 
Cordell Hull’s request had prepared an objective appraisal of American 
policy toward Vichy. [op. cit., pp. 61-65.] Professor Langer points out 
that the Germans themselves speedily recognized their mistake and 
pressed vainly on Vichy for bases in southern France and North 
Africa. He concludes that the Armistice was “the best thing for 
France.” “And when one considers that through the Armistice North 
Africa remained unoccupied and open eventually as a gateway to 
Europe, the case for the Armistice appears to be clinched.’’ With 
regard to the French ships, Dr. Langer declares: “There can be no 
shadow of a doubt that the Marshal and his colleagues were unanimous 
in their determination to scuttle the fleet rather than allow it to fall 
into the hands of the Germans”; Darlan gave “explicit instructions” 
to that end. Moreover on Nov. 11, 1942, “Auphand and Weygand per- 
suaded Pétain that the fleet should at least flee Toulon.” However, as 
revealed in his trial in 1947 the frenzied Anglophobia of Admiral de 
Laborde now blocked the way to a splendid rehabilitation: he had never 
ceased brooding over his 1300 marines done to death, numbers of them 
in boiling water and flaming oil; and had indeed planned far-reaching 
collaboration with the Germans. He was the nemesis incarnate of 
Mers-el-Kebir. 

To what precedes, M. Varillon adds a multitude of minor proofs 
and details: e.g. he points out that the Armistice term contrdle means 
only supervision, not control as Churchill interprets it. At the trial of 
Baudoin, Admiral Gensoul testified: “We were absolutely pro-British, 
one hundred per cent at that time in our fleet,—among the officers and 
admirals who were under my orders’; but he could not “weaken under 
the menace of cannon—even British cannon.” “What completely mad 
dened us was this threat” (of the pointed guns). (As a matter of fact, 
Gensoul’s resolve to “reply by force” was approved in orders from the 
Chief of Staff and from Darlan, now Minister of Marine, during the 
fatal day). When, at Alexandria, Admiral Godefroy took the same 
martial attitude, Admiral Cunningham understood and lowered his 
guns; a gentleman's agreement was quickly achieved. Like Gilbert Cant 
in 1942 [The Har at Sea. John Day, N.Y.] Varillon stresses the fact 
that the British attack was neither effective nor excusable even mili 
tarilv as the threat of a “formidable fleet” remained: the ships at Oran 
1e estimates at only twenty per cent of the total. As for the mora 
effect, he could have quoted the later American observer in Nort! 
\frica, Kenneth Pendar [.4dventure in Diplomacy, Dodd, Mead, 1945, 
p. 6]: “the results in both Algeria and Morocco were deplorable for the 


\llied cause.”’ 
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The sad paradox of the Oran nightmare 1s that the responsibility 


for what Churchill himself calls “this hateful decision” can be placed 
quarely on the shoulders of France's greatest pre-war friend in England. 
One feels that at bottom what Varillon had waited and hoped for was 
some handsome amende /jronorahle from the great British leader, but he 
found not even ‘‘a word of pity for the dead.” An apology would have 
paid off in France but perhaps not at the next British elections; a past 
and future Prime Minister must not apologize. Varillon exonerates 
gritish admirals and Admiralty, shows how the Sea Lords considered 
that the location of the French ships in North African ports constituted 
a sufficient guarantee, and argues cogently and repeatedly that only the 
Oran blunder destroyed these ports as a sanctuary. As for the British 
1] 


intermediary, Captain Holland, he admitted to his French counterpart 
“In your place my reply would not have been different.’”” Among 


d 

Churchill's ill-advised counsellors Varillon places first Brig. Gen. Spears, 
(“‘personnage inquiétant que l'on voit apparaitre, depuis 1914, chaque 
fois que l’ombre du malheur se profile sur la France,” (p. 41) and who 
apparently was distrusted and despised by Paul Cambon and Foch in 
1918. (pp. 42, 55, 83). There is no allusion to de Gaulle’s break with 
Spears over Syria, 1945. This reviewer would welcome clarification 
of the “Spears case.” ), and then Ambassador Sir Ronald Campbell, de 
Gaulle and other French adversaries of the Armistice. Among Gaullist 
writers he challenges the facts and judgements especially of ‘‘Pertinax”’ 
[Les Fossoyeurs, 1943| and former Ambassador Kammerer, [La 
Tragédie de Mers-el-Kébir, 1945] both of whom he charges with ex- 
treme anti-Vichy partisanship and excessive reliance upon British 
documents. 

It is clear that some of Varillon’s opinions may be controverted, 
(including certain imputations of motive as well as his confident 


assumptions as to what would have happened if Mers-el-Kébir” had not 


occurred), but they are held by an important part of educated opinion 
, T . anc at) tha i vet f - nc . ner mt "1 > ha ] 
in | rance, and, 1 the interest of amity and co- peration on the hard 
road ahead, they are deserving of respectful consideration. Some day 
we may all agree that, in Hegelian phrase, the tragedy lay in the conflict 
of right with right. 
Some historians | preterred simply to ignore the case tor the 
. , , oe ere , scenes ae, Whee a ears 1 
French admirals and their government. e.g. Professor Edgar McInnis 
[The World War, First ¥Y ear, Oxtord, 194 Others have indulged in 
uch vulgar abuse as will surelv antagonize everv French reader. e.g 
such vuilga abuse a Will SurelVv antagoni: every rencn reader. e.g 
\dmiral Sir W. M. James [7/e British Navies in the Second World 


rye : 104 ec I> 
War. Longmans Green, 1946, p. 55 But, with few exceptions, the 


French admirals at that period were either treacherous or stupid.” We 
hope Admiral James will enjov Varillon’s appraisal of hts behavior 
toward French officers at Portsmouth on the eve of Mers-el-Keébir. 


hased on James’ own The Portsmout/ tters, (London, 1946 
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“Irrespirable atmosphere de duplicité de fourberie’” (in the British 
ports), says Varillon 
There was a hope that flared and funked:—In the Saturday Even 


} 


ing Post of Nov. 9, 1941, Demaree Bess told how the British had been 
misled by “a German code message which had been picked up by the 
British Intelligence Service” and which “stated alleged terms of an 
agreement by which the French warships at Oran were to be handed 
over to the Germans.” Hence the tragic misunderstanding. By a letter 
of Jan. 25, 1942, the eminent journalist assured this reviewer of the 
accuracy of his information received from a high authority on the morrow 
of the disaster. Alas! neither Churchill nor Varillon appears to have 
heard of this blessed storv which, if proven true, would even now 


assuage so much grief. 


T? Nr h re " 
Vancouver, May 195] S. Mack Eastman 

*Professor Emeritus, Universit Saskatchewan. For many vears with tl 
league of Nati it Geneva 
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One of the things which we Canadians most need in the long cold 
war upon which we are engaged is more knowledge about the great 
power on the other side of the Arctic Circle. If enough of our Canadian 
y-seated reluctanc 


citizens cannot be induced to overcome their deeq 

to read, it may be predicted with certainty that our Canadian efforts, 
whatever form they take, will in the long run be used by other people 
for other people’s purposes. Here are four useful books on Russia and 
the Soviet system which cover a wide range of interest—geography) 
history, political theory and practical politics 


Georges Jorré is a French scientific geographer, professor in the 
University of Toulouse, whose book on the Soviet Union has recently 
been translated into English, with additional sections added by the 
author to bring it uy 


ip to date. It is a very comprehensive account of the 


physical setting—the soil, climate, coastline and rivers, vegetable and 
animal life—, the movement of population and settlement across th 
vast continental area, and the economic developments carried out by 
the Soviet government; and the last half of it gives a detailed survey 
of the conditions and potentialities of each of the main geographical 
regions—tundras, forest belt, black earth country, steppes, desert 
areas and mountains. Some of Professor Jorrés statistics for recent 
years are pretty sketchy—for obvious reasons—but the book as a whole 
seems an admirable study of the physical and man-power resources at the 
disposal of the Soviet government. The U.S.S.R. “takes first place ir 


world wheat production (30 per cent. of world production), rye (50 


22 } 1 

per cent.), oats (33 per cent.), barley (19 per cent.), potatoes (33 per 
“ent. ) h et Wear IE ner art 4] QI) ne 277 hemir 19 
cent.), Dé Sugar (209 per cent.), Max (« per cent.), hemp (40 pez 
cent.), manganese (40 per cent.), horses and timber; second place in 

lati mineral oil 2 Sy -_ 
sheep, platinum (40 per cent.), mineral oil (13 to 15 per cent.), and 
gold; third place in cotton (10 per cent.), iron ore (14 per cent 
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pig iron and steel (18 per cent.) ; fourth place in cattle, wool (10 per 
cent.), coal (14 per cent.), aluminum (10 per cent.) and phosphates ; 
fifth place in copper, zinc, and cement; and seventh place in lead and 
rayon. 

Max Laserson is a native Russian, a pupil of Ostrogorski in St 
Petersburg before the revolution, and now an American citizen. Hi: 
it George Kennan, uncle of the 


book is dedicated to the memory 
George Kennan whose name occurs frequently today as one of the 
experts in the State Department. The elder Kennan was one of the 
few Americans ever to know much about Russia, and his propaganda 
work for Russian ireedom in the late nineteenth century is treated in 
one of the chapters of the book. The book itself is a study of Russo 
\merican diplomatic relations and more especially of the influence of 
\merican political ideas in Kussia from the time of the American Revo 
lution to the outbreak of the Russian Revolution. 

To the ordinary North American the chapters are a revelation of 
how much discussion there was in Czarist Russia of American ideas 
republicanism, written constitution, division of powers, democracy, 
competitive capitalism, political parties, ete.—and of how much study 
was done by Russian liberals and radicals to discover the secret of 
American freedom. Professor Laserson brings out rather mercilessly 
the general ignorance of American diplomats and statesmen about 
Russia, an ignorance which did not prevent good relations because the 
two states were drawn together by their common enmity through the 
century to Great Britain. One seems to detect occasionally a certain 
anti-British bias in his writing; at any rate, there will be some eyebrow- 
lifting on this side of the boundary at his statement on page 209 that 
just after 1837 America was in danger of attack from Britain (he is 
incident). But his accounts of the Decem 


referring to the Caroline 
brists, and of such men as Herzen, Chernyshevski, and Ostrogorski are 
very illuminating. Russian revolutionary thought, as we get nearer to 
1917, became more and more divorced from any American influences ; 
but, in spite of all efforts of the present Soviet régime, there must still 
linger on in a good many circles of the U.S.S.R. a lively interest in 
the American approach to political problems. 

Professor Carr’s volume is the first of a series in which he is 
setting out to cover the history of Soviet Russia. There are to be two 
more volumes, dealing specially with economics and foreign policy, on 
the period 1917-1923; and then a further instalment, to be entitled 
The Struggle for Power 1923-1928. The present volume is an attempt, 
not to narrate the events of the Revolution, but to analyse the political 
ideas of the Bolsheviks and the way in which these developed in practice 
down to the setting up of the new constitution of the U.S.S.R. in 1923. 
Professor Carr is already well known for his two little books of lectures 
on The Soviet Impact on the Western World (1946) and Studies in 


Revolution (1950). This present volume will undoubtedly become a 
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classic. It is necessary reading for anyone who wants to understand 
the evolution of ideas from Marx to Lenin to Stalin, and the nature 
of the revolution which these ideas brought about when applied to the 
Russian environment. The analysis of Lenin’s Marxism down to his 
arrival at the Finland station and the story of how he forced these ideas 
on his colleagues and drove through the October revolution are wonder- 
fully well done. “Note A” on Lenin’s Theory of the State must be the 
best thing that has ever been written on this much discussed topic. The 
unravelling of the process by which the dictatorship of the proletariat 


came to mean the complete centralization of control in the hands of the 
party and its inner group is an equally impressive performance. Finally 
one must praise the masterly account of how the various parts of the 
old Czarist empire were re-consolidated into a new unity, a federation 
based on a revolutionary “‘self-determination” that went so far as to 


allow the constitutional right of secession, but at the same time work 





towards an economic and social equi of all the parts that bound 
them together indissolubly 
Professor Carr has become well-known for the vigour with whicl 


repudiates the old laissez-faire liberalism of the nineteenth century 


he 

3ut he has seemed to many of his critics to infer that the only substitute 
for this obsolete bankrupt liberalism is a revolutionary faith like that 
of the builders of the new Soviet regime. The sweep of his narrative 
in this volume, as he demonstrates contemptuously the inevitable dis 
integration of the liberal Provisional Government of Lvov and Miliukov 
and Kerensky and the inevitable rise to power of Lenin and Co., reminds 
a reader of Mommsen’s pages which dealt with the similar rise of the 
Caesarian empire on the ruins of the Roman republic. Mommsen’s 
history of Rome was made eloquent by his pride in the Bismarckian 


German empire of his own day. But a liberal reminds himself that 
both the Roman empire and the German empire are now in the dust; 
and he wonders whether Professor Carr’s seeming intoxication with the 
success of Marxian authoritarianism has any more justification than 
had Mommsen’s avowed intoxication with Caesarism. Professor Carr 
has done well to tell his story generally in Marxian categories. He 


refers in his preface to “the dual task imposed on every serious historian 


I 


— 


to combine an imaginative understanding of the outlook and purpose 
of his dramatis personae with an overriding appreciation of the universal 
significance of the action.”’ The first part of this task he has performed 
brilliantly. But how adequate is an historical treatment of this particular 
revolution which never suggests that it can be analysed in any other 
categories except the Marxian?’ Is liberal historiography completely 
out of date? 

Perhaps Professor Carr has an answer to questions like these in 
the series of broadcast lectures which he is giving over the B.B.C. on 
The New Society, of which only three have so far appeared in the 
Listener (May 10, 17, 24—1951) up to the moment of writing this 
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review. His negative attitude to nineteenth-century liberalism he has 
made clear again and again in his past writings, as well as his positive 
admiration for certain features of Soviet socialism. But he has never 
quite cleared up the two questions: (1) what he regards as the valuable 
elements in our liberal tradition that ought to be preserved; and (2) 
how these elements are to be preserved in a socialism that is not totali 
tarian like that of the Soviet Union 

David Dallin has now a fairly long list of books on Soviet Russia 
to his name. His relentless exposure of the evils of the Soviet system, 
based as it is upon a tireless study of Soviet documents and upon constant 
interrogation of refugees from Russia, has made him the most effective 
critic of Sovietism on this continent. This last volume is a study of the 
way in which the Soviet government since 1945 has exploited its new 
empire in eastern Europe and of what has been happening in the same 
time within the U.S.S.R. itself. He gives a brilliant analysis of the new 
appropriation of “surplus value” from the satellite states for the benefit 
of Russia, and an equally brilliant account of the new Soviet governing 


class now in its second generation. The picture he | 


is pieced together 
of how this governing class lives makes the gross vulgarity of the 
American plutocracy in the Age of the Dinosaurs look comparatively 
civilized. He thinks that the masses of the Russian people are waiting 
for rescue from their masters, and he is very effective in his insistence on 
distinguishing between the aggressiveness of the government and the 
normal humanity of the people. What is needed, he argues, is for some 
legend of invincible power which the men 


( 
~ 


as + 
thing to happen to break the 


in the Kremlin have bui 


lt around their system. On how that something is 


to be made to happen he is rather vague, But he is very convincing on 


> 
i 


what the nature of the problem is. 


he problem 


Taken together these four books cover most aspects of t 
of Soviet Russia except that of pan-Slavism and of Soviet expansionism 
in Asia M 


x ; 
to today 1s speciall 


r. Dallin’s account of what the Soviet system actually amounts 
luminating when read after Professor Carr’s 
account of what they aimed to do in the early days of 1917 and after 
And the net effect of the four books is to make the oratory at Ottawa. 
the actual Canadian brigade in Korea and the projected Canadian 


brigade in Europe, look even more inadequate than they had seemed 
before. 


University of Toronto, June 19517 Frank H. Underhill 
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lHe Soviet STATE AND Its INCEPTION. By Harry Best. 1950. (New 
York: Philosophical Library. vii, 448 pp. $6.00 U.S 

Our ALLy: THE PEOPLE oF RUSSIA. By William A. Wood as told to 
Myriam Sieve. 1950. (New York: Scribner’s. Toronto: Saunders 


xi, 288 pp. $4.00, members $3.20 


ELEVEN YEARS IN SovieT Prison Camps. By Elinor l.ipper. 195] 
(Chicago: Henry Regnery Co. Toronto: Saunder vin, 310 py 
$4.75, members $3.80. ) 

Soviet Poritics—Tur DILEMMA oF Power. By Barrington Moore 
Ir. 1950. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Toronto: Saunders. 


xvill, 503 pp. $8.00, members $6.40 


I’ve strain is the initial effect of the present tension between tl 


Soviet State and the \Vest as millions of words roll off the machines 


in an unending stream of print. Heavy black headlines snatch up the 


eyes, smaller type shuttles them back and forth down through the long 
columns, and finally they are delivered over to the fine-point footnotes 
vhich give them a finishing blur. The mental strain follows a similar 
course. We are struck with simplicities, overwhelmed with details and 


i 
then left in a fine confusion of hypotheses. The books mentioned above 


may be regare 


led as a short reading course in Russian politics selected 
in the interests of good evesight and mental clarification. The work; 
iould be considered in the order given. 

Dr. Best is a university professor who has an added tinge of 
uthority throug] a visit to the Soviet Union His book may be 
regarded as a primer of Russian history with special emphasis on the 
last twenty-five vears. It is neither particularly good nor bad. It is 
written with great academic caution, and bloodless circumspection 
lf one has a fair idea of Russian history this book may be omitted from 
the reading list. If one needs a “refresher” course this book may serve 


1 
} 


the purpose provided the other books are also read 
William A. Wood was a capable, mature American metallurgical 
engineer when in 1930 he entered into a three-year contract for employ 
nent with the Soviet Union. With one or two interruptions he spent 
some twelve years in that country. From his narrative, which com 
prises the book, Mr. Wood appears as a forthright honest man. The 
act that he was somewhat politically naive makes his evidence all the 
} at 


more valuable. He simply described the impact of the Soviet system 


1 


1 . + y ] A “1097 1e ¢ 
s he experienced it, and his attempts to apply American methods as 


: e ed } ] . “ . . 
He even tried: his hand at a “pep-talk” to the workers in his factory, 


combini: g American fervour with Soviet. pri aganda, to the delight 
Sr St . = 
of his superiors. As a result of his experience Mr. Wood developed a 


deep regard for the people of Russia along with a detestation for its 
governmental system. This apparently explains the title, Our Ally 


Mr. Wood d wneeat tine rking alliance Se pe 
Vit \,ood does not suggest how a WOrkKInNg alllance Can De made with 
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the Russian people. This apparently lies beyond the terms of reference 
since he is content to be a metallurgical, rather than a social, engineer 
The book is highly absorbing. It is, moreover, a fresh, running com- 
mentary on Soviet history 

One of Mr. Wood’s superiors was Alexander Serebrovsky, whom 
he describes as “an inspired engineer and dedicated communist.” This 
man disappeared in the great purge of 1937. Elinor Lipper in her book, 
mentioning the inmates of her cell who were wives of prominent men, 
refers to “a frail, slender, nervous person, a former student of phil- 
osophy, who was the wife of Alexander Serebrovsky, head of a huge 
copper trust.” This is not the only coincidental link between the 
contents of the two books. In 1933 Mr. \Vood was sent to do a job in 
the gold fields of Siberia. Here he became acquainted with the unbe 
lievable conditions prevailing there. He writes: ‘The very worst place 
where a political offender could land was up in the Kolyma region, near 
the Arctic Ocean, in Northeast Siberia, where the richest gold fields 
in all of Russia, and perhaps in the world, were being worked with 
convict labor.” (p. 167). It was in this very region that Elinor Lipper 
spent most of her Eleven Years in Soviet Prison Camps. This book 1: 
certain to have wide notoriety. It deals with women; it deals with 
Russia; and it deals with social and political putrescence. In a world 
full of evil the book describes a situation which is so foul that it stands 
out like Hitler’s wholesale massacre of the Jews, because it is a result 


it 


of deliberate policy and cold, cancerous calculation. No decent person 
can read this book without strong emotional shock. In view of the 
situation described in this book, what attitude should one take to the 
Soviet Union? It is here that one must respond to reason as well as to 


emotion, conscious that both reason and emotion have their own kind 
of interdependence 
It is at this point that one should begin to read Dr. Moore’s book 


i 


hould presume to discuss the current Soviet situation until he ha 


It is so excellent a study that one might venture to say that no one 


read Sowet Politic the Dilemma of Power along with George H 
Kennan’s article ““America and the Russian Future” (Foreign A ffai 
April, 1951, pp. 351-370). This does not mean that the reviewe: 
agrees with all the conclusions of either Moore or Kennan. He does 
not. But in both cases the discussion is on a level of information and 
thoughtfulness which the extreme gravity of our present situation 
requires. 

Dr. Moore’s book is among the first fruits cultivated by the Russian 
Research Center of Harvard University. In his study the author com 
bines the disciplines of the various social sciences which results in a 
work solidly packed with information. Nearly all phases of Soviet 
development are carefully studied and documented. There is however 


one curious omission 
Lenin and Stalin both believed that they had evolved a unique 
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approach to the question of nationalities which is undoubtedly one oi 
the key problems of our time. One might read the whole of ‘Soviet 
Politics’”” without being fully aware of the intrusion of this factor 
While the Soviet of Nationalities is mentioned no historical explanation 
or evolution is given similar to that given in connection with other 
phases of government. Speaking of departures from rules governing 
the election to Party office the author records that in 1937 in the cits 
‘ommittee of Kharkov only one-third of the members had been legally 
elected (p. 254) He also cites that in 1946 a member o fthe Politburo, 
Kruschev, then Party boss of the Ukraine, revealed that the local 
(rayon) Party secretaries had changed 64 per cent of the chairmen of 
the executive committees of the rayon soviets during the preceding 
vear and a half (p. 255). This may, or may not, be connected with 
resistant Ukrainian nationalism. The evidence warrants further study 


1 } ] 


not only in connection with the Ukraine but elsewhere in the Union 
Where traditional group manifestation was deeply rooted. 

Dr. Moore is interested in sociological concepts such as folkways 
ind stateways. He is confident that he has discovered some modifica 
le does not venture however into the 


ield of the validity of moral 


tions in their operative validity. 
| ; 


o 


more fundamental (as many be 
concepts and their possible effect in the long run on Soviet politics. 

ly he seems careful not to allow any moral judge 
Ms dispassionate description of what took place. If 
readers of Lipper and Wood are recommended to read Moore it is 
only fair that Moore should be required to read Lipper and Wood at 


, P 1 


least a second time. 


[He BritisH Overseas: EXpLoIts OF A NATION OF SHOPKEEPERS 


By C. E. Carrington. 1950. (Cambridge: Cambridge University 
Press. Toronto: Macmillan. xxii, 1092 pp. $9.00, members $7.20.) 


The story of the expansion of the English-speaking peoples is 
ilways challenging and always difficult. An author may try, as does 
Knapland, to strike out the main lines briefly or he may attempt some- 
thing like a narrative, as did Muir and now Carrington. In either case 
he gets into difficulties, for the details are innumerable and it is hard to 


find synthesizing principles. It is job enough to write the history of a 
scattered community like our own, but when it comes to dozens of com 
munities spread over the whole world and at every possible level o 
civilization, the task is multiplied a hundred fold. 


Those writing Canadian history, as a rule, unconsciously have their 


¢ 


plan shaped for them by the image which flits before their minds of the 
nation that is to be: their writing is unified because it is “the substance 


ings hoped for.”” But the history of “The British Overseas’’—on 
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what string are those beads to be threaded’? Are we to have the histories 
of India, Australia, New Guinea, Bermuda, etc., etc.? If so, the work 
will be interminable and probably very dull. No, we cannot proceed 
that way: we must find some central theme. 

Mr. Carrington’s title gives us the theme. It is the only possible 
one—the expansion of a people and of a culture. In general, it 1s the 
theme on which most historians of the subject have proceeded. Even 
so, execution presents difficulties, as the length of the books that deal 
with it, indicates. Mr. Carrington’s is no exception—over a thousand 
packed pages. 

It is somewhat of a triumph to have been able to put all this mass 
of detail down in such fashion as to maintain the interest of the reader, 
and this Mr. Carrington, | think, may claim to have done. His narrative 
is lively, the pace seldom flags and enough of his pages carry the unusual 
anecdote or arresting remark to keep the procession moving along 
While the subject is one over which so many libraries-full of | 


0ks 
have been written that it would be almost impossible to break much new 
ground, the author secures freshness by the variety of his information, 
the infinite actors whom he brings upon the stage and rather fuller 
attention to some of the byways of Empire ( Malava, for example, o1 


Sarawak ) than is usually given in works of this type 
Mr. Carrington, like Canadian historians, also writes because of a 
faith and that is probably what gives his pages zest. But it is another 


kind of faith. It is a faith which must triumph over the evident fact of 


disintegration. His story is the story, not by any means of failure, but 
h 


is told. This he fully recognizes. He 


in some respects of a tale that 
endorses Seeley’s clearsightedness about the future of a small isla 


ne 


rivalled by great continental states, but the seventy years since Seele: 
wrote have destroyed the basis for optimism. Carrington’s faith is 
different, and perhaps more worthy: it is the faith which comes from a 
sense of destiny accomplished. That is, he recognizes that the structure 

the too grandiose structure—of the late 19th century cot 


tinue standing: it had within it the causes of its own fall. But t 
s 


not discreditable causes, far from it. “Liberal Imperialism,” ‘‘the white 
man’s burden,” “the weary Titan,” the doctrine of stewardship, such 
phrases reflect the causes of the fall Those causes were, in essence 


sumple: the contradiction between theorv and practice, between the tra 


dition ot freedom and the imperial necessities of domination. On thi 
rock, not through external forces, but through internal, the Britis 


Empire split. It was impossible to reconcile freedom and domination 


and in our own day, freedom was to triumph. Surelv no one need be 
ashamed of the disintegration that ensued: the glory of Rome was 


nothing, but the glory of a multitude of free commonwealths, to whose 
altars the sacred tlame has been carried, that 1s a glory indeed. 


Carrington does not emphasize this aspect of the story, though it 1s 


there in his book. I suspect it is not of the first order of attraction t 
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him, for his viewpoint 1s from somewhere on the right. He 1s not on the 
extreme right but he has his admiration for the drum and trumpet side 
f empires. This 1s his privilege, if it does not become jingoism, and it 


does not, though here and there it approaches closely to that attitude 
In a book SO crowde d with detail, one naturally looks to the st indard 


ff accuracy. For those parts of the story which do not deal with Canada 
J 


inat may reflect the gaps in the 


or North America, this seems hig! 
reviewer's own knowledge, for when it comes close to home, manv 


> 


errors, of varying magnitudes, of both tact and interpretation, become 


visible. At the same time, the author’s personal knowledge of this 
country and of other parts of the English-speaking world gives his pages 


a sense of reality that cannot come out of DOOKS alone, even if it 1S a 


reality rather too close to the “ruling-class”” mentality to be entirely in 
harmony with the psychology of highly equalitarian peoples 
nat Y with th | ! ‘4 I Igri ldillatlanl peop ° 

The book’s wealth of material may be judged from the list of illustra 
tions (32), maps (42) and graphs (6 No references are furnished 


Anvone who attempts such an enormous canvas and succeeds 11 


getting some clear picture on it has mv respect: this book in the quantity 
of the information it furnishes, the varied approach to the problems 
nvolved (a series of population curves, for example, indicate a width 


historian ) 


of viewpoint not often possessed bv the conventional political 
its generous tone, will prove valuable for all interested in one of 


world’s greatest political experiments. 


Oueen’s University, May 1951 \. R. M. Lower 


CaNnapaA. Edited by George W. Brow: 1950. (Berkeley and Los 


\ngeles: University of California Press. Toronto: University 
Toronto Press. xvii, 621 p. $6.50, members $5.20 


\ galaxy of twenty-six prominent Canadian social scientists has 


} . } ° 1 . - "4 
oined with the editor in producing an illuminating portrayal of mid 
twentieth century Canada that deserves wide reading on this continent 


ind abroad 


Divided into six parts, the first provides the setting in able ske 


the basic pattern of Canadian life and f the influence of 4 graphi 
torces. Part Two traces the historical background from the founding 
French ( anada. thre ugh the British colonial period, the ceNeS] nd 


growth of the Dominion, to the national maturity that has emerge 


with two world wars. Part Three furnishes the fundamental and hi 


elements that shaped the Canadian economy, the characteristic feature 
1 1 } ° j rt. ss } 1 

of maritime, lowland, prairie and other regions, and a superb analysis 

of trends in economic development that are closely integrate ith t 


world situation. Part Four analysizes the constitutional and politic 


1 1 - . . 1 ’ 
scene with a clarity and Iresiness of interpretation that should prove 


4 
+ 


inviting reading to both the politician and the g 
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sees Canadian political machinery, both federal and local, at work and 
a brief sketch of political parties and of the intervention of the state in 
economic life. A most welcome feature of this volume of essays 1s 
found in the fifth section which is devoted to an analysis and appreciation 
of the varied social and cultural institutions of both city and frontier——the 
church, the school, the library, the radio, the stage, the film, and the 
cultural pattern generally. 

The sixth and concluding section of eighty pages deals with Canada’s 
external relations, interpreted against a backdrop of historic forces of 
European, Imperial, and American or New World origins whose inter 
play has consistently shaped her policies and determined her growth 
from colony to nation. The North Atlantic triangular relationship witl 
the United Kingdom and the United States has long been the principle 
factor in Canadian external policy, both economic and political, and its 
significance in Canada’s development is succinctly traced in the final 
chapters of the volume. 

Here are portrayed the constant effort ot Canada to reconcile 
divergent policies of Britain and the United States; her growth towards 
a national maturitv and an international status—concomiutants of het 
major industrial and military accomplishments through two world 
wars; the increasing appreciation of her strategic and economic position 
in a post-war world that witnessed the decline of Britain and t 


of the United States to pre-eminence in the West: and her newly 


determined readiness to embark on positive policies, through th 
assumption of international responsibilities, for the maintenance of inte 


ests and principles embedded in her own tradition and enshrined in th 
United Nations Charter. 

The value of the book 1s considerably enhanced by its twenty-eight 
representative photographs of the Canadian scene and a select biblio 


1 


graphy of seventeen pages, arranged by chapters 


Ottawa, May 1951 C. C. Lingar 

[HE BEGINNINGS OF PoLITICAL DEMOCRACY IN JAPAN. By Nobutak: 
Ike. 1950. (Baltimore. Md.: Johns Hopkins Press, under the 
auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 246 pp. $3.50 U.S 


Here 1s a book which students and others interested 1n the develop 


ment of Japan must not miss. Rarely has the writer had the opportunit 
to read a book of non-fiction which reads so like fictio1 [his 1s not t 
give the impression that the work ts suspect in any way. Indeed it 

very evident that there 1s a tremendous and inspiring amount of docu 
mentation involved. The author has consulted some one hundred ar 


ninety-two books and periodicals in English, Japanese and German, and 
economic data are examined from as far back as 1878. With all this 


scholarly approach the book is engrossing. 








There 1s a strong central theme and the reader will find himself 
jught Wp with the story of this first f xperiment with democracy. It 
Shogunate and the rise of certain limited forms 


of government bv representation during the earlier part of the Meiji 


era. The difficulties involved were considerable particularly in_ the 
’ - - . 1 1 e 1 ] 

election of the precise form in which the new tvpe of government should 

operate. Factions argued about w hether the British form should be 


1 11 
ho should 


used or the German; and the problems concerned with just w 
have a vote were interminable. The maintenance ot the sovereignty 0 


the Emperor appears to have been the keystone of the new thoug 


) } | 1 1 ’ 
Perhaps there w t moral in this that was seen by those who, during 
n nt ay ¢] : ] ; \ ' ro ied ft ] ‘ the wre , t he pydd > ° tT? 7 thr ne 
ATi¢ alte LIIC Test ‘ , argued 1) ACC) resent fmperor on nis thirone 
This early movement towards “liberty and popular rights” ended 
with the Meiji promulgation of 1889, but the author of this work follows 
the elfects of enlig tened political thinking through to present day 
7 1 7 q 
adel cratic le 11 n Japa Chat t | 1ese people to so readi 
to the theories of government impose the occupation forces m 
ue in no small measure to these earlier tendencies. \ith all these fact 
; ee ; 
examined in a fascinating thor who has checked and 
1 7 1 1 r 
double checked his facts, the bo ( 1 story. The story is th 
first experiment in democracy 1n ountry used to the wavs of. the 
{ ‘ 1 1 | | . 
Shogun and his hordes of Samur 
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{HE OCCUPATION OF JAPA SECO : 1948-50. By Robert A 
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Feare 1950. (New York, Toront millan, under the auspice 
; — 
of the Institute of Pacific Relatior 23 ». $3.50, members 
S?2.80 
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or otherwise of the Japanese nation. Manv persons have ha 
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this administration, the three most important groups being the State 
Department under the leadership of Mr. Acheson; the Department of 
the Army, and finally General MacArthur and the military government 
he headed. In fact the whole thing is like a huge set piece which 
becomes visible in parts, each part fitting into the whole in a logical 
and reasonable way. The normalcy is the surprising thing about the 
whole pattern. Nothing is out of place. The Japanese people have been 
led—and pushed sometimes—towards a basic quietness and peaceable 
ness of living that looks as if it might work. Democracy is being taught 
and learned. The teachers have very evidently been well prepared for 
trouble which in most cases has not come about. General MacArthur 
will probably go down in history as the general who was fired by his 
President. This will be nothing short of a shame, because his greatest 
work was the enforcement of occupation policy in Japan 

There is a pattern of operation that becomes evident on reading this 
hook. It is a pattern of patience and singleness of purpose. Ex-Ambas 
sador Grew in his foreword to this work states that it 1s one of the 
most engrossing books he has read. To the average man it is not this, 
but it affords an intimate glimpse of the problems of the occupation, 
and allows the interested person some privileged thinking on his own 


regarding the way of Japan in the next few years. 


loronto, June 1951. H D. Johns 


A\specTS OF JAPAN’S LAnor ProptemMs. By Miriam S. Farley. 1950. 
(New York: John Day, under the auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. x, 283 pp. $3.50 U.S.) 

The author treats the subject of Japan’s labour movement as one 
of the most important developments of the occupation, if not the most 
important. In 1936 membership in organized labour groups amounted 
to only 420,000, and the latest count suggests a figure in excess of five 
millions. Occupation policy with regard to labour has been geared to 
to the broad objectives set forth in the Potsdam Declaration and certain 
hasic directives from the United States government. Principally they 
set out to eliminate militaristic influences and sow the seeds of demo- 
cratic institutions. Great stress was laid by SCAP experts on the need 
for developing comprehensive, efficient and modern machinery for labour 
administration, which Japan never possessed. 

The book provides interesting detail on the newspaper, electrical, 
eamen’s and government workers’ strikes. None of these was as 
erious and vicious as some strikes in this country and the United 
states, but none the less they presented problems of adjustment to the 


military government. With the population of Japan still increasing 
7 & I . 5 
rapidly Japan must—as in pre-war days—still look to her export market 
for revenues to purchase the food and clothing her people need. Exploit 
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tation of labour was the answer before the war—what 1s going to be 
the answer now? 

The book traces in great detail the growth of the labour movement ; 
the development of new interest in unionism; agitation for wage stabili 
zation and better working conditions. Undoubtedly great strides have 
heen taken in each of these respects. At the same time one cannot help 
but wonder if the rank and file have much more than a very meagre 
idea as to what it is all about. Indeed one doubts whether they even 
know to what union they might belong 

The above does not deal fairly with a book that has been compiled 
with a great deal of care and presents the student with much valuable 


material to study, 


Toronto, June 1951. H. D. Johns 


THE CHINESE IN SOUTHEAST Asia. By Victor Purcell. 1951. (London, 

Toronto: Oxford. xxxvii, 801 pp. $9.25, members $7.40. ) 

This is a monumental book which will have enduring value as a 
work of reference. The writer describes it as “an impressionistic 
volume,” but it is in fact the epitome of a lifetime interest and study, 
compiled by an experienced administrator who is also an exceptional 
linguist and an able scholar. 

Dr. Purcells conclusions have particular importance at the present 
moment when China is the spear-point of Communist advance and 
when rebellions in Burma, Malaya and Indochina have made these 
countries vulnerable to outside aggression. The reader who is inclined 
to faint at the size of the volume may profitably concentrate his attention 
on the “Preface,” the “Introduction,” the “Conclusion” and the “Post 
script.” 

The phenomenon for study is “the overflowing from the southern 
lip of China’s vast bowl of population of eight to ten million of its people 
into Southeast Asia.”” In Far Eastern countries, a revolution set in 
train by Western ideas now seems directed against Western individuals 
and nations. Chinese civilization is based on ancestor worship—the 
family system—, and on Buddhism and Taoism which are, however, in 
decay as moral forces. Will the age-old “familism” be able to withstand 
the force of Communist propaganda’ \Vill capitalism or communism 
eventually make the stronger appeal to the Chinese of China as the 
surest means to survival? To what extent and 1n what manner ts the 
constitutional and ideological upheaval in China affecting the aspirations 
and hehaviour of the various Chinese emigrant groups in Southeast 
\sian countries ¢ 

In each of these countries (Siam, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Borneo, 
Indochina, the Philippines) the problem assumes a different form. Dr 
Purcell says of Malaya: 





on, 


st 
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The main subject here is not individuals and doctrines but 

masses and their behaviour, the movement and interplay of races, 
tribes, clans, labour forces and other groups. The drama is the 
struggle with nature, with the jungle, with malaria, with tropical 
heat; it is in the rivalries and broils of secret societies, in the 
competition for life of men with men. 
Overseas Chinese may be regarded, and rightly, as remarkably 
homogeneous. As a mercantile people it has often been said of them, 
though with less and less truth as the years pass, that “the Chinese 
don’t mind who holds the cow so long as they milk it.” But unexpected 
traits of Chinese character have been brought out through subjection 
to differing local pressures and influences, and as a result of civil con- 
vulsion in the mother country. Dr. Purcell deals severally with each 
immigrant community, endeavouring to estimate the constructive or 
destructive influence which it may exert in the constitutional and eco- 
nomic development of the country of its adoption. His valuable com 
ments and prognostications in respect of each country cannot be 
summarized in a brief review. They are coloured, not unnaturally, by 
strong sympathy for the Chines« 


“The immediate practical question,” he says, “for the Chinese of 


t 
Southeast Asia, for the peoples among whom they live, and for the rest 
of the world is how this vital and active people will fit into the 


dispensation of tomorrow.” He quotes, though without concurrence, 
observations made by Professor Arnold Toynbee some years ago to the 
following effect :— 

British Malaya is destined, by “peaceful penetration,” to be- 
come a Chinese province, and . . . the same destiny may be in 
store for Burma, Siam, French Indo-China, Dutch Indonesia 
and the Philippines. . . . And, after that has happened, I sur- 
mise that the new frontier between China and India will tend, 
slowly but surely, to travel westward at India’s expense and in 
China’s favour. 

After completing his book, Dr. Purcell made a tour through South 
east Asia in the summer of 1950, under the auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations. His impressions are recorded in the “Postscript.” 
He says that his visit after an absence of nearly three years brought 
home to him “the accelerated tempo of the change that the countries 


were undergoing, and in particular the dominant role which the politics 
of China were playing therein.” It seemed to him that the future hinged 
irgely on the fortunes of the campaign in Korea 

Ominous developments subsequently occurred in Burma and Chinese 


troop movements were reported along the frontier. A meeting of British, 


\merican and French military chiefs was held in Singapore in May to 


consider the situation in the border countries. 


It would be interesting to know what Dr. Purcell thinks of present 


~ 


dav rumours that, as a result of the Korean war and the ruthless 
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administrative methods of the communists, some powerful Chinese 

groups outside China are abating their interest in the Red Government 

and looking towards Formosa. He noted last year that in Malaya 
\ 


1 


“there was a growing hostility towards the Mao Tse tung réqune.” 


| tcloeria, Vay 195] Robert Holland 


A SuHorr History oF INTERNATIONAL .\FFAIRS, 1920-1939. By G. M 
Gathorne-Hardy. Fourth Edition, 1950. (I.ondon, Toronto: Oxford. 
ix, 540 pp. $3.75, members $3.00. ) 


1 


The fourth edition of this well-known survey of international affairs 


will be as welcome as its predecessor Che author has expanded his 
opening section, added a suggestive epilogue on the causes of failure 
during the twenty vears, and revised his factual material in the light of 
the flood of books on the period. Occasionally he has not made full use 


of new material, as in his description of Mr. Eden's resignation 
which he ignores the intormation contained in the Ciano Papers, or 1 
the account of the last weeks of peace in which the inept handling 
British policy escapes the rough criticism which it has received from 
Professor Namier. In the light of our present troubles the book appears 
much too limited in its treatment of both American and Soviet policy 


On the other hand it is one of the few such surveys which makes some 
Midd] 


attempt to describe developments in the Idle East and the Islamic 


] ] 
J | 


world. For helpful organization, economy of narrative and clarity of 


style this survey will not soon be surpassed. 


University of British Columbia, May 1951. F. H. Soward 


THe YEAR Book or Worvp .AFFAIRS, 195]. Volume 5. Published under 
the auspices of the London Institute of World Affairs. 1950. (Ion 
don: Stevens and Sons Limited. ix, 428 pp. 30s 


again the London Institute of World Affairs has provided us 
with a lively miscellany of articles by experts 


(once 


Pride of place in the Year Book goes to Sir Alexander Cadogan’s 


I 
terse and suggestive comment on “The United Nations: A Balance 
sheet = It cle serves fo be read witl Professor Brie rlv's essa\ a he 


(ovenant and the Charter’ as samples of how much that 1s fresh and 


pertinent can he said in small compass bv men with first class minds 


\mong the remaining essays Miss Susan Strange again demonstrat: 

her capacity for clear and lively comment on economic questio1 sin her 
excellent essay on “The Schuman Plan.” For this particular volume 
the country selected for treatment ts Turkey, and Dr. J. Daniel does a 
competent job of describing Turkey's position in the post-war world 


(he editors have rather heavily weighted the collection with legal 
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essays on such topics as “Criminal Justice in Germany Today,” and 
“The Protection of Civilians in Occupied Territory”; but there are 
three papers describing the difficulties encountered by the United Nations 
in handling the problems of Human Rights, International Trade and 
Trusteeship. Add to this list essays on such diverse topics as ‘Patterns 
of Relief Work in Germany,” ‘Administration in the American Depen 
dencies,” “The Moral Dilemma in Foreign Policy” (by Professor Hans 
Morgenthau), “American Statesmen,” and “The Papacy and World 
Peace” and it can he seen why this series of volumes is growing steadily 
in importance for reference purposes. I still remain unconvinced that 
much is gained by including the book reviews or worse still by reviewing 
volumes on foreign policy under the misleading description ‘Reports on 
World Affairs—Sociological Aspects.”’ 


UT anave rsity of Britis/; Columbia Vay 195] Fk. H. Soward 


Honpburas: AN AREA STUDY IN GOVERNMENT. By William 5S. Stokes 
1950. (Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 351 pp. $7.75 U.S.) 
Within its designedly limited scope, this ‘‘descriptive and analytic 

study of the organization and development of government in Honduras” 

will provide a valuable source for scholars of Latin America, to whom 
its particular information has not been readily available before in 

Spanish or English. Somewhat less, it may interest general readers as 

an appraisal of the difficulties of transplanting that hot-house flower, 

representative democracy, among the more boisterous political growths 
native to hot, semi-literate agrarian countries. \While the author wisely 


] 


has confined his frame of reference to the area of his research, his 
findings may have a wider applicabilitv; many of the problems of Hon 
duras are common not only to the rest of the Carribbean area, but to 
\sia and Africa as well. 

niversity of Wis 


Mr. Stokes, professor of political science at the 
consin, has spent ten years compiling comprehensive documentation on 
Spanish American history and law, and one year in field work throug! 
the Central American republics. The result is a scholarly and sympa 
thetic book. The author neither applies the yardsticks of industrial 
North America to the independent peasant communities of Honduras’ 
isolated valley, nor does he lapse into condescending tolerance. He is a 
fair, serious observer, whose tew recommendations are immediate, mod 
erate and practical 

The major portion of the book traces the evolution of Honduran 
constitutional principle from 1824, when the republic broke from Mexico 
to join the short-lived Central American Federation, down to the 
inauguration of President Galvez in 1949. Mr. Stokes blames the abyss 
between principle and practice mainly on the conflict between the liberal 
aims of most of the constitution-framers and the continuing legacy of 
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ie Supreme Court cannot arbitrate the 


constitutional validity of laws, machinery of appeal is deficient, and the 


authoritarian Spanish juristics; t 


1 


whole system of local justices needs reform. But in his cautious tribute 
4 


to the moderately enlightened dictatorship of the Carias regime, he 


— 


] 
shows his awareness that only economic stability and progress, increased 
transport and education, can remove the twin banes of Honduran 


political life—caudillismo, the fanatical personalism from which spring 


arty divisions and party spoils systems, and machetismo, rule by the 
Caribbean general-utility knife. In Honduras’ 126-year history, there 
have been 116 presidents, only a handful of whom have reached power 
without violence. 


Kducation, economic stability, transport—and the greatest of these 
is transport. Only a Caribbean can know the social revolution accom 
plished in that area by the airplane and the refrigerated cargo-ship 
Mr. Stokes gives only an inkl 9 of tl tremendou changes bre ught 


} 


about by the appearance of the United Fruit Company on Honduras’ 


< A 
north coast. Many of the Honduran people’s basic deficiencies—the 
localism which has produced caudi/lismo, and made popular election and 
the jury system unworkable in the past—-can be overcome by closet 
co-operation with their neighbours, perhaps even with the new Caribbean 
federation, in bringing Honduras and its hinterland out of its comi 


opera remoteness. The Galvez regime seems at least willing to speed 


completion of the mid-section of the Pan-American Highway 


The excellent photographs by Henry D. Guilbert do much to lighten 
the book’s academic tone. There is an appended text of the constitution 
of 1936, a list of Honduran presidents, and an analysis of legislation 
passed between 1896 and 1941. In a second edition, the reference to 


‘udicial immortality’ on p. 129 should perhaps be corrected 


7 ae ] 4 ) ] 
Cniversity Of foron Ronald Bryden 


INDIA AND THE UnNitep States. By Lawrence Kk. Rosinger. Published 
under the auspices of the Institute of Pacific Relations. 1950. (New 
York, Toronto: Macmillan. 149 pp. $3.25, members $2.60. ) 

Few subjects are more important than the one on which Mr. Rosinger 
has written in this book. Both the United States and India are assuming 
international ré/es since World War II which make them of far greater 
importance to each other than ever before. As Mr. Rosinger points out, 
and as the divergences of policies over Korea underlined, there is fat 
too little knowledge of India’s problems and attitudes in the United 
States outside the State Department perhaps even too little there. 

Unfortunately this book does not present as broad and vivid a 
picture of India as could have been desire d. There is little of its back- 


ground history, with the all-too-slow development towards indepen 


dence; little attempt to sketch the growth of nationalism, which inevi 
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tably affects Indian attitudes to the West; all too little on those 
characteristic features, like the virtual absence of a middle class, which 
condition India’s reactions to every issue. One is perhaps spoiled by 
books like John K. Fairbank’s China and the United States, but there 
is no place where such a penetrating, understanding study is more 
needed than about India. 

Yet when this is said, it must also be added that the book has real 
merit. It is planned as a limited work and, within its limits, it succeeds 
admirably. It presents in detail, and with illustrative quotations, the 
story of the actual relations between India and the United States 
through 1949 when Nehru paid his visit to the latter country. It handles 
both political and economic relations, concentrating on the period after 
American involvement in the war. 

What strikes the reader most forcibly, however, is the shrewdness 
of the comments which Mr. Rosinger makes in these all-too-rare sections 
of the book where he presents his own point of views. These comments 
ure based on Mr. Rosinger’s experiences at the American-Indian Con 
ference in Delhi and travel in the Indian sub-continent ,as well as on 
extensive study beforehand. They reveal an understanding of Indian 
reactions which one wishes were more widespread. They raise the 
questions about the direction of the policies of the Indian National 
Congress which need to be raised. They emphasize the all-important 
fact that India must be understood out of its own circumstances. Anyone 
who ponders his comments in the concluding chapter is started on the 
road to wisdom about a country of profound importance to us all today 


Vorthampton, Mass., March 1951 Gqwendolen M. Carter 


THe TWENtTy-FIFTH Hour. By Virgil Gheorghiu. 1950. (London 
Heinemann. Toronto: British Book Service. 375 pp. $2.50, mem 
bers $2.00. ) 
$y this time most people know that The Twenty-Fifth Hour 1s a 

novel about concentration camps. They may also have heard that it ha: 

won tremendous popularity in Europe. Written by a Rumanian refugee, 
it was published in Paris in October, 1949. A year later 175,000 copies 
had been sold in France—more than any other book of fiction since the 
war. It has been translated into fourteen languages and published in 

eighteen countries, with total sales exceeding a million. More than a 

thousand newspaper articles have been written about it, and it has 

been the subject of scores of speeches and sermons. 

It is not unusual for novelists to draw upon contemporary events 
for their material, but it is rare for a novel to be taken up so enthusi- 
astically as a tract for the times. Because of this reaction The Twenty 
Fifth Hour takes on a significance greater than its literary merit indi- 
cates. It gained this popularity not because it is a good novel—it isn’t 
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but because it expresses the despair and revulsion most Europeans feel 
ever what has been happening to them in the last twenty years. 

The story centres around a Rumanian peasant who is falsely regis- 
tered as a Jew and sent to a labour camp because a local sergeant covets 
his wife. Once caught up in the bureaucratic machine, he is shuffled 
from one concentration camp to another—through Rumania, Hungary, 
Germany, and France—for thirteen years. In the end he is released 
for twenty-four hours, and then enlists for the third world war to escape 
beiig interned again. The pattern is emphasized by paralleling the 
tragedy of the simple peasant with that of a famous novelist who ts iike 


wise the victim of wrong labeling and unreasoning brutality 


\sa novel, The Twenty-Fifth Hour is not very successful. Gheurg 


IS too concerned \\ ith getting his message across to remember th t the 


most effective way of doing that would be to let the story speak for itselt 
Instead he has used it merely as a peg on which to pin his sermon. As a 
result the plot is contrived and overburdened with far-fetched coinci 


| 


dences, and the characters are drawn in such sharp blacks and white: 


a 
that they seem more like stock figures in a morality play than real met 


& St . I 
| 
and worien 
In spite of these flaws, The Twenty-Fifth Hour is a gripping and 
‘ly disturbing bool It upsets us for two reasons: because we 
know that t 


people of our own generation; and because we fear that Gheorghiu 1s 


horrors described have actually happened to millions of 


right when he says that our civilization has already passed the time 
when we might have averted disaster 

Gheorghiu’s main thesis is that today man is no longer an individual 
but merely a slave of the machine societ lo him the villains are not 
Nazis or Fascists or Communists, but bureaucrats who regard men as 


categories rather than as individuals | him this attitude 1s as char 
icteristic of the Allied occupation authorities as it was of the official 
who controlled Eur before the liberation.” He sees the complicated 
mtrals } piibekininh ont. was ls ee atberss Dicecn dant 
centralized government of all modern nations as a great machine that 1 
squeezing men into rigid moulds and destroving all the qualities that 


make them human 

This attack on modern society is not new: many men, from Ruskin 
to Gandhi, have made similar charges over the post century. It ts 
significant that the man who makes them most forcefully today is an 
Eastern European, for the countries of Eastern Europe are not yet far 
removed from feudal society. Gheorghiu is thus acutely sensitive to the 
changes brought about by the machine age, and is inclined to blame 
those changes for all the present evils. He seems to regard the life 
rural peasants as much less destructive of human qualities than that of 
industrial workers. To him the machine, and man’s subjection to it, is 
the crux of our present woes. He makes a good case, but most people 
on this continent will not be convinced. We know that the advance of 


ee . 7 = > anal leaer ann « sere _ 9 “ 
science has brought industrial slums and atomic bombs, but it has als: 
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helped us to control famine and disease. The fault is not in the machine, 
but in us. Man’s inhumanity to man is no new development, and the 
victims of Nero or Genghis Khan probably suffered as much and as 
unjustly as the victims of Gheorghiu’s machine monster. And while 
conditions in the machine-age are bad, it is at least debatable whether 
they are worse than in the undeveloped areas of Asia and South America 
where millions never know what it is to have enough to eat and where 
the death rate is many times higher than in industrialized countries. 

Nor does Gheorghiu’s equating of Nazis, Communists, and American 
officials carry conviction. As he so forcibly points out, the evils of 
bureaucracy are present in every modern state, but in some states those 
evils can still be criticized, and as long as they can be criticized there 1s 
some hope that they can be corrected. Indeed, Gheorghui himself seems 
to have come to that conclusion, for he told an American correspondent : 
“As a European | cannot accept your civilization, but | pray morning, 
noon, and night, that of the two alternatives facing the world today, 
yours will triumph.” Nor in his despair as ultimate as The Twenty-Fifth 
Hour indicates. He is now reported to be writing a sequel called Th: 
Second Chance 


loronto, April 1951 Edith Fowke 


L.A DEMOCRATIE INDUSTRIELLE ET LES ComItTES D’ENTERPRISE EN 
SUEDE. Par Charles |Léger. 1950. ( Paris: Cahiers de la Fondation 
Nationale des Sciences Politiques—librairie Armand Colin %, 
227 pp.) 


M. Charles [_éger’s work on industrial democracy in Sweden 1s the 


first comprehensive study published on this important subject. He give 
a detailed analysis of the origins and development of “works commit 
tees” in Swedish industries as they are established under the ‘Saltsjo 
baden agreement” of 1946, in which are embodied legislation and prac 


tice of industrial democracy in Sweden. 
This book should do much to clarify certain misconceptions current in 
many places about t! 


between employers and employees and between the Trade Unions and 


1e part plaved in Sweden by the State in relations 


t 


1 
ul 


ie Federation of Employers which are the two leading organisations 
confronting each other in that country. 

It will be seen first of all that the Swedish organizations of works 
conunittees is extremely complex, both in its structure and its applica 
tion. The procedure attending their creation, and the limitation set t 
the questions they may discuss and to the decisions they may take, are 
very intricate and subject to a strict control both from the Trade Unions 


j 
} 


ind from the Federation « 


f Employers. Both these groups have shown 
-mselves at all times suspecious of State interference and sought to 
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compromise on many points rather than have the State force their 
hands by creating legislation. 

\nother aspect of the Swedish works Committees is the relatively 
unimportant part they play in the country’s industrial life. They are, 
M. Léger says, more “means of contact’? between labour and manage- 
ment than an instrument for control and action by the workers. 

M. Léger also shows that to understand the functioning and the 
principles which led to the SaltsjGbaden Agreement it is necessary first 
to have a clear view of political and social conditions in Sweden. These 


conditions are seldom sufficiently closely examined by outside experts 


1 


to be properly understood. This is the case with regard to the part 
played by social-democracy. 

‘Essentially,” M. Léger says, “the programme of Swedish Social 
Democracy may be summarized in the following points: State control 
of important branches of industry, organisation of the workers into 
producers’ unions and consumers’ unions, control of the State over pro 
duction. But this does not mean that Sweden is a socialist country as 1: 
ften believed abroad. The programme of Sweden’s Social Democracy 
is still a programe and not much else Swedes of all classes are still 
strong individualists fhev stick to tradition and fear State interference 
in the country’s economy, Developments in Sweden during the last ten 
vears have been more towards ‘americanism’ than towards socialism 
Sweden is at present a strictly capitalistic country with very concen 
trated industrial concerns whose functioning is hardly affected by ‘un 
début de controle étatique.’ 

Finally, M. |.éger gives a warning to those who would imitate or 
transplant principles and methods successfully applied in Sweden into 
} 


has 


} 


uch to do with the success 


1 


a different soi 
ol industrial ( 
‘more the result ot practical experiment than the application OI a 


l. “le chmat prealable” n 
lemocracy in Sweden. The Swedish system, he adds, 1 


theory 


J ’ \ j 
S fe kholm i vos du (gueony 


THe Lire or Joaguim Nasuco. By Carolina Nabuco. 1950. (Stan- 

ford: Stanford University Press. xxv, 373 pp. $5.00 U.S.) 

In broad terms of comparison Nabuco could be described as the 
Brazilian Lincoln. More than any other single person, he was responsi- 
le for the freeing of the Brazilian slaves in 1889. Yet he at no time 
headed a government or even occupied a cabinet post 

He was an apostle rather than a politician, and only by raking up 
the conscience of a nation, was he eventually able to bend the politicians 
to his bidding. At the height of the anti-slavery campaign, his popularity 
was such that new flowers and dance tunes were named after him, and 


is picture appeared on beer and cigar labels 
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There was no mighty industrial interest arrayed against slavery as 
in the United States. That Nabuco’s emotional plea was enough to 
bring slavery crashing to the ground, sheds light on some difference in 
the political compulsions of the two Americas. The abolition of slavery 
in various Brazilian states and regions had already proved that coffee 
lost none of its fragrance when grown by free immigrant labour. Thus 
instead of civil war, there was the chivalrous gesture of the head of the 
ro-slavery party in the Senate, when the Regentess came to sign the 


Emancipation Bill: “I refuse to keep a lady waiting.” 

The Emperor Pedro II had not kept his emancipationist sympathies 
under a bushel. And when the struggle was over, many landowners 
sought their revenge by rallying to the Republic. When the Empire 
fell, Nabuco withdrew from public life out of loyalty towards the 
emperor. It was only when the Guiana boundary dispute flared up 
with Britain ten vears later, that he came out of retirement to present 
lis country’s case, 


His constitutional monarchism had been partly inspired | 


by his ad 
miration for Britain. But his old age was lighted by a new vision 
These days Panamericanism is current enough as an article of faitl 
but in 1907 when American diplomacy was disporting itself in the 
Caribbean like a kitten in bow! of goldfish, it was not an easy doctrine 
for a Latin American statesman to espouse. That Nabuco did so, was 
a tribute to his ability to take the long view. As Ambassador to the 
United States his unique talents and charm made it possible for him, 
i representative of a little-known land, to share top honors with [ord 
Bryce as the most popular members of the diplomatic corps 

The present biograph is written by Nabuco’s daughter, and is a 
conscientiously compiled work that makes absorbing reading. It 1: 
trangely barren of personal recollections, and would, too, have been 
improved if the story of the emancipation had been placed in its social 
context. But whatever its shortcomings, it presents to the English 
peaking reader one ot t 


- he most captivating personalities that have come 
|_atin America 


I 


t o! 


/ oronto Wilham Krehm 


Tue Army OF IsrAEL. By Moshe Pearlman. 1950. (New York: Philo 
sophical Library. xiv, 256 pp. $5.00 U.S.) 

[ERUSALEM. By Trude Weiss-Rosmarin. 1950. (New York: Philo 
sophical Library. xu, 51 pp. $2.75 U.S 
‘It was fighting spirit allied to ingenuity, and both harnessed to 

refusal to admit defe at, that gave Israel victory 

\ new nation, with roots deep in history, has begun to record the 


ial 


tory f its creation The sentence quoted from Col. Pearlman’s book 


tells the essence of the stor lhe struggle for independence was short, 





eas m1. - — : “er 

Intense | he nenting, w hic h spread OUT OVer a I riod ot eight month 
5 Sy | a = 

was actually concentrated in nine weeks of that time. Throughout the 


ihout 
order of the numerical odds was ten to one in favour of the Aral 
torces. To begin with the Israeli had nothing but rifles and home-mad« 
Molotov cocktails with which to oppose the tanks, planes and artillery 
ot Egypt and the other five Arab states which ranged themselves against 
the U.N. decision to partition Palestine 
l'o accomplish the military miracle, the //aganah, 
hich had preserved the Jewish settlements during the troubled decade: 


i ~ 


" 1 : } 
| 


of their establishment, emerged 


tinction to the extremist gr ups, it had enjoved the approval of both 
the Jewish community, and, unofficially, of the British Army, to which 
it had rendered valuable services during \World \War II. The Haganah 
was distinguished by discipline and restraint. In a well-written story, 
lustrated with 100 photographs and maps, the chief of Israel's military 
public relations statf sketches the background and foreground of a his 
toric episode which rivals. the tories of the Kible im its legendary 
qualities 

lerusalem t pamphlet betwee I over Seasoned wit! 
some historical references, it concentrat rguinge the Israeli case 
wainst the internation Zation oF the ¢ ( Jerusalen Since the U.N 
has already decided against this course, copies of this volume will prot 
ibly find their wav to the 25c clearing count the bookshops 

nto, 1957 1 A. She 


INTERNATIONAL I.A\W lhe Collected Papers of Sir Cecil J. B. Hurst 
GHieNLG: KCB. KA 1950 london: Stevens & Sons |.imited 


[he main justification for the publication of this volume is that it 1 


a tribute to the life work of a distinguished [english international lawyer, 
’ . _ ] f ] p " ] lL. 24 > 2 . 
tor many years chiet legal adviser to the Foreign Office and some time 
a judge of the Permanent Court of International Justice. Sir Cecil 
Hurst’s writings were inevitably the scattered by-products of a busy life 
| ; 
ind the essays collected in this volume covet vide variety ot subjects 
ethan: n stern | hecinr (Jn! +} ] t art j ynething ; } 
without any internal conesion niv the las part is something of a 
systematic treatise on the subject of diplomatic immunities, but this is 
+] fee eee Pres : Sa a 
the reproduction otf a course of lectures given in 1926, and it has not 
} ] } ’ 1 
een brought up to te, for example ealing with the system « 
| | 
se ranted to the United Nation’s officials and ti oe 
mu es granted to the United Natl Mclais and those of thn 
Miliated international agencies. T1 ther chapterrs deal mainly wit! 
AllILALC BEILCTMaAUIOlal ae cS. Ai \ i} I iCal allily Witl 
. 9 1 1 1 ‘ a sina tats 
solid and pedestri subjects such as the territoriality of bays, stat 
: , 

success or territorial Claims to the subso1 the sea 








Book REVIEWS 


EUROPE IN DECAY \ Stupy IN DISINTEGRATION, 1936-40. By 


Namier, 1950. (london, Toronto: Macmillan. vi, 330 pp. $3.50 
members $2.80. ) 
With Europe in Decay, Professor Namier has again placed stu 


dents of contemporary diplomatic history in his debt. He writes with 
brevity, logic and style, and his frank judgements usually command thi 
assent of the careful reader. But should not the title read “Europe in 
Agony” rather than “Europe in Decay”? 

This volume, consisting of fifteen reprinted essays and book reviews, 
and an appendix dealing with Czech-Polish relations, serves as a sequel 
to his brilliant “Diplomatic Prelude, 1938-1939.” He promises to keep 
up his good work of critical analysis of the most important new publi 
cations of documents, memoirs and monographs covering particularly 
the period 1936-40. 


Among the authors of books and memoirs appraised, we find Flan 
din, Revnaud, Bonnet, Baudoin, Stucki, Ciano, Churchill, von Hassell 
Collections like the “Documents on British Foreign Poliev.” “Nazi 
soviet Relations, 1939-194] ind the French and = other Coloured 
Books” are also utilized. Rightly his hero 1s Churchill, and naturall 
like most writers since “Munich.” he scorns the ‘appea ers, perhaps at 


times without sufficient allowance for the ap} alling alternatives which 
confronted some of them, or for the fact that their parliaments and 
national opinion applauded them. realizing that now they had to “negott 
ate from weakness.” (Does Mr. Namier discern appeasement today in 
Korea? ) 

The private letter of | 


resident Benes to the author (April, 1944) 
and the accompanying enclosures dating from the time of “Munich” 
make the most poignant reading 

In January 1934, Pilsudski and Beck had accepted from Hitler the 
offer of a non-aggression” pact which Benes had previously refused 
while loyally warning Poland, among others. 

On September 22, 1938 President Benes, fearing war with Germany, 
vainly appealed to the Polish President for a friendly settlement of their 
old frontier quarrel. “The reply sent me by Poland provided me with 
the last and decisive reason tor the fact that, in spite of the insistence of 
Moscow, I did not provoke war with Germany in 1938. But it was 
clear to me already that Poland would pay a terrible price for what she 
had done.” (] 284 The Polish reply had proven that Poland wa 


definitely in the German camp 


From high traged to low but re vealing comedy 11) \ugu t 1939 
ve take a pee] at Bercht sgacdet ( 1ano, \ttolico and \agi trati im 


council “in Ciano’s bath-room, with taps running, to defeat Germa 


microphones.” (p. 268 The fraternity of dictators! 
The Italian spy-system was less mechanized but more effective, as 


witness Ciano’s references to the former Secretary-General of the 
league of Nations, later british Ambassador to Rome, Lord Perth 
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1 


Perth is a friend. Scores of his reports in our hands testify to it.” 


“Ti has come to understand Fascismo and even to love it 
p. 119 
\s for amateur diplomacy In london, Chamberlain was in con 
tant touch with Grandi through unofficial intermediaries, behind Mr 
Ieden’s back. But even in Rome, he thought fit to transact business 
of state through his sister-in-law Ciano sat at lunch next to Lady 
(Austen) Chamberlain He notes: “Lady Chamberlain wears a 


Fascist badge. I am too much a patriot to appreciate such a gesture 


an Englishwoman at such a time.” However, apart from such inter 


ludes, this book is always serious and often tragic 
; 213 ena, Oat P ‘i 
mcouver, May 1°. S. Mack Eastman 


Hitter Directs His War: Tue Secret Recorps or His Dalry 
MILITARY CONFERENCES. Selected and Annotated by Felix Gilbert 
1950. (New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press. xxxi, 187 pp 
$3.75, members $3.00. ) 

In May 1945 an American intelligence sergeant found near Berchtes 
gaden the spot where Hitler's own copies of the minutes of his daily 
conferences had been burned; he found also that some complete sets of 
minutes, and some fragments, had escaped the holocaust. He rescued 
these and, with the assistance of ex-members of Hitler’s own steno- 
graphic staff, prepared careful copies—six copies. He turned in five and 
prudently kept the sixth himself. That copy is now in the possession of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and large extracts from it, translated 


into idiomatic American and carefully and_ skilfully edited by Felis 
Gilbert, are the matter of this book. 
Since the salvaged pages amounted to only about 800 out of a1 


original total of some 200,000, it will be apparent that we cannot write 
the history of Hitler’s direction of his war from this source alone 
f copies of these conference minutes, but these 


(There were other sets « 
hese fragments throw light onl 


apparently have perished completely.) 1] g 
1 of Mussolini and the 


Sicilian campaign. Fortunately, we are not entirely dependent on these 


on isolated incidents. Several deal with the fal 


tr- 


papers for information concerning Hitler's influence on German stra 


tegy. A much more complete and significant collection of strategi 
records, the Fuehrer Conferences on Naval Affairs, translated and re 
leased by the Admiralty and the U.S. Navy Department, 1s available 
to students in Brassey's Naval Annual, 1948; and there are manv other 
Hitler documents in the great collection ot German records now 


Allied hands. 
What the present group of verbatim transcripts does give us 1s 
striking personal portrait of Hitler at work. It is a fascinating picture 


if not a pleasant one. As the editor points out, the vulgarity, meanness 
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brutality and ignorance of the man emerge all too clearly; but we also 
catch glimpses of his remarkable abilities, which are even more strikingly) 
reflected in other sources. The reader may not entirely accept Gilbert's 
argument that Hitler had a definite and distinctive concept of modern 
war; but he cannot help perceiving that this madman was very far 
indeed from being a fool. The madness, however, is also suggested ; 
and indications of abnormality and of decay are more and more in 
evidence as the war progresses. The conference on 27 January 1945, 
in which Hitler, Goering, Jodl and others argue maunderingly through 
a dozen pages on the trivial question of what to do with high-ranking 
officers who are no longer equal to duties commensurate with their 
rank, strongly suggests a remarkable decline in the capacities, evi- 
denced in documents of earlier dates, which had helped to bring the 
whole world to the brink of utter disaster. These records should be as 
interesting to the psychologist as to the historian. 


Ottawa, January 1951. C. P. Stacey 
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‘radition Counts in Canadas Jorces 





f dates 


The fighting tradition of Canada’s Forces 
back to North America’s first militia—the French 
colonists who founded Port Royal in Acadia (1605). 
Since then, Canada’s sailors, soldiers and airmen 
have served with great distinction, winning a 
traditional reputation for readiness, courage and 
endurance. The glorious record of Canada’s Forces 
proves that... TRADITION COUNTS. 

















The pulse ofa nation... 


You can feel the pulse of Canada through 
our Monthly Commercial Letter which will 
be sent to you regularly on request. 


With our 600 branches strategically located 
across the country, the Monthly Commercial 
Letter provides students of commerce and 
economics with an authoritative source of 
information on Canadian business trends. 
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